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Another Big Book Sale 


New York Publishers Sacrifice Stock Reduction 
Sold to us EXCLUSIVELY and at a fraction of original prices 


A splendid list of Theological Books never offered at less than Publishers’ Prices— 
Remember—In this extraordinary list we offer you the original edition of every book 
—(no cheap editions)—printed on good paper and substantially bound in cloth. Every 
book new and perfect—if not as represented can be returned at our expense. All quantities 
limited-—no more to be had after our stock is sold. 


To delay ordering is your loss 


We doubt if at any time so many books of real merit have been sold at such a big saving in 
price. Notethe splendid array of noted authors. Every book of helpand suggestions to ministers. 


We pay the postage 
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Pub. 
Author Title Price Price Author Title 


Porsyth, P. T.—FPaith, Freedom and the Puture. 
Bicoll, W. B.—Expositor’s Treasury of Chil- 
- dren's Sermons—Large Octavo 

Denny, James—The Death of Christ—Rev. E4.. e Bayne, Peter—Testimony of Christ to Christi- 
Orr, James—Paith of a Modern Christian d anity ° 
Orr, James—Sin as a Problem of Today d Begbie, Harold—The The Proof of God........ ‘ 
Clow, W. M-—GSeocret of the Lord Begbie, Harold—The Crisis of Morals.......... é 
Forsyth, P. T.—The Work of Christ Davis, WN. K.—The Story of the Nazarene 

Dizon, A. C.—Glories of the Cross 
Dixon, A. O.—Through Night to Morning 
Jones, J. D-—The Gospel of Sovereignty 
Rill, A. O.—The Sword of the Lord 
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Kelman, 7. M—The Road a of Life A Study of Pember, G. H—Great Prophecies of the Cen- 


Pilgrim's Progress—2 V 

Knowling, B. J—Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 2.50 Simpson, D. C.—Pentatenchal Criticism 
1.50 Connell, A-—-The Endless Quest 

Maeriag, Theo—The Christian Faith—2 Vols... 6.00 

Murray, M.—Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man 1.25 

Sclater, J. RB. P.—The Enterprise of Life 

Simpson, PF. C.—The Facts of Life in Belation 


~ 
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Martin, W. A. P.—A Cycle of Cathay 

Martin, W. A. P.—The Lore of Cathay 

Denney, Jas.—Atonement and Modern Mind... 
Stalker, Jas.—Christology of Jesus 

Brierley, J—Problems of Living.............. 1.40 
Brierley, J.—The Eternal Beligion............ 1.40 
Mackay, W. M.—The Woman of Tact 

Denney, J-—The Way Everlasting 
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Gladden, W.—Church and Parish Problems. 
Young, D—The Enthusiasm of God 
Watkinson, W. L.—The Supreme Conquest 
Parkhurst, ©. H—A Little Lower Than the 


Thomas-Grimith—The Work of the Ministry... 
Stoddart, J. T.—MNew Testament in Life and 
Literature .. 


Literature pees 
Macleod, W. B.—AMictions of the Righteous. 
Moffatt, Jas.—A New Translation of New Testa- 
ment—Leather 
Hutton, J. A—If God Be For Us 
Mutton, J. A-——Weaponus of Our Warfare 
Mutton, J. A-—The Winds of God 
Talmadge, T. D-—New Tabernacie Sermons.... 
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We honestly believe the above list the greatest page of Genuine Book Bargains ever 
offered in this magazine. 


For others, send for our FREE CATALOG 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Chicago Depository—W. P. BLESSING, Manager 
509 So. Wabash Avenue Dept. C.C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Subscri Price—Twe dollars and 
a half a year, payabie strictly in 
advance. To ministers, two dollars 
when pald in advance. 


In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by 
failure to receive the paper, it is 
not discontinued at expiration of 
time paid in advance (unless so 
ordered), but continued pending in- 
struction from the subscriber. If 
discontinuance its desired, prompt 
notice should be sent and all ar- 
rearages paid. 

Change of addrese—iIn ordering 
change of address give the old as 
well as the new. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an or- 
ganization through 
which churches of the 


Publication 
Society Disciples of Christ 
seck to promote un- 


denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * ¢© « 


The Disciples Publication Society 


Disciples 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an wunsectarian and _ unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * ¢ «& 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetie insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO. 


Dear Friesds:—I believe in the spirit and Le dpe 
those who are supporting your work in a substantial way 


of The Christian Century and wish to be numbered among 
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Great Books by Disciple Authors 


HISTORY OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

of the Disciples’ movement from the early days to the present. 
the original publishers, 
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in hand. 


of 700 pages, 
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published his ‘ 
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Price of tixe book 
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interpretation 
within whic! 


the great 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


the book: 
spiritual warmth. 
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HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS ADVOCATING CHRISTIAN UNION. 
I Address,” 
Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbytery,” 
’s “The World’s Need of Our Plea.” 
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mon on the Law,” 
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Price, 


illustrated. 
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March is Minister's Month. Is your Minister or 
your Minister’s Friend a Subscriber? 





Little February Wins! 


December was the greatest month in The 
Christian Century's history for receipts on new 
subscriptions and renewals. January came 


along and beat December with 50 per cent 





larger receipts. And now the books show that 
February, the shortest month in the year, went 
ahead of mighty January by more than 15 per 
cent. We are now fairly into the month of 
March. The active cooperation of our readers 
in our campaign for 500 new Minister subscrib- 
ers—not excluding the laity, of course—during 
this month will make March the victor over 


them all! 


Go Straight after some Minister’s 
Two Dollars Now! 
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The Preacher Today 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MINISTER IS 
INCREASING. 

It was once said with a sneer that there were three 
sexes; men, women and ministers. Such a remark would 
fail to elicit a smile in most communities today. The 
things that once forfeited them the respect of the com- 
munity have passed out of the lives of ministers in large 
measure, 

Once ministers were officious and anxious about their 
dignity. Mr. Lloyd George, Premier of England, first 
came into prominence in a legal contest with a minister 
who tried to keep a man from being buried in the parish 
burying ground. The meddlesome minister of the past 
was much concerned to see that people lifted their hats 
to the dominie. 

There was the type of minister who lived as a recluse. 
He came forth from his study one day in seven to deliver 

rofound discourses that had but little relation to real 
life. People tolerated such men, but did not love them. 
Such ministers never knew the power that arises from in- 
terpreting every-day life as essentially religious. 

The fox-hunting minister represented another kind. 
In England one heard of the sporty young fellow who 
lurried into his robes for the service after his Sunday 
morning trout fishing. These have their successors today. 
\bility to drink wine at a dinner or to indulge in mild 
profanity is regarded by such as a sign of “liberality.” 
lor all these sporty secular ministers the world has had a 
vholesome contempt. 

The minister fanatic was once common. We will 
ot say that his genus is extinct, but modern education 
has made him more rare. Such a man would conduct 
inquisitions, denounce as heretics all who differed from his 
precious opinions, and hunt to earth all who opposed 
him. He was the self-appointed body-guard of God Al- 

ighty. With no sense of humor, he failed to see himself 
i Don Quixote of the cloth. 
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A great new day has dawned for the minister. Paul 
uld say, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 
So any minister of today might say, “I am not ashamed 
my high calling.” 
When President Wilson came into power, he began 
look around for statesmen to help him. Again and 
igain he called ministers into the public service. He sent 
lenry van Dyke abroad. Other ministers were offered 
places of influence which in many cases they rejected, for 
the modern minister usually thinks there is no throne 
{ power like his pulpit. Universities often call ministers 
or presidents, though the scholarship of the minister is 
t greater than that of some other men. President 
aunce, and many another great university president came 
ip through the manse. Ministers are sought as mis- 


sionary secretaries, educators, statesmen. But the minister 


who stays by his job finds the greater place in the world’s 
life. 

The new minister has carved a place for himself in 
the affection of the community through service. Every- 
body of right mind is grateful to the man who builds well 
in human life. 

The modern social movement has found its effective 
interpreters in the leaders of the church. Josiah Strong 
and Washington Gladden turned loose a flood that has 
swept our nation. Practically all churches do something 
in the way of social helpfulness. The community loves 
the minister who is concerned for the burdens of the 
people. 

Ministers are leaders of the only effective agency for 
teaching morals in this nation. The movement for re- 
ligious education of a thoroughly competent sort has found 
its interpreters in city and villages in men ordained to 
the ministry. These men have fought the conservatism 
of old methods in the Sunday schools, and as a result 
we are just now probably entering into a new era of re- 
ligious education in which far more time will be given to 
directing the unfolding mind of the child than in reclaim- 
ing it when it has been allowed to unfold in a wrong way. 

It is the ministry which is combating the last remnants 
of a false and empty materialism. When men identified 
mind with brain and denied immortality, when they postu- 
lated such a universe of matter as excluded God, our 
world was a very sad and visionless place. The ministers 
are taking the work of the great philosophers such as 
Royce and James, Eucken and Bergson, and are giving 
popularity once more to a view of life that has ample 
room in it for faith in God and immortality. 
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There is a wider field than the local parish for every 
minister. He helps mould the Christian sentiment which 
is now so powerful in forming the policies of our nation. 
When an extravagant type of militarism breathes slaughter 
and threatenings, it finds its fangs drawn by the quiet 
work of the ministers. The monster rages, but there are 
few to heed him. The liquor men have been surprised to 
find prohibition coming with a speed that sweeps them 
off their feet. The power behind this nation-wide tend- 
ency is the minister. Indeed, one might say with perfect 
truthfulness that the ministers of America are rapidly 
transforming the nation. The new minister who is no 
propagandist of a little doctrinal scheme, but a preacher 
of modern vital religion is today our most powerful man 
of affairs. 

To this new minister we turn for a patriotism that 
will lead 4 merica to her true destiny. It is religion that 
will furnish the force to perform the Herculean task of 
cleansing our political life. It is religion which at last 
shall unite humanity in one great brotherhood ; and brother- 
hood will give us peace. It is a calling glorious enough 
for any man, to be the prophet of that great ideal. 








EDITORIAL 


WHAT MEN OWE THEIR CHURCH 


HE amount of religious work done at the present 

time by men is far less than the work which is 

done by the women. Men in the cities often live 
under great pressure and feel that they are absolved 
from every other duty except that of providing for their 
homes. 

The man who assumes that attitude does not act 
as men in other ages have acted. Religion had its be- 
ginnings with men, as anthropology shows. The Chris- 
tian religion began under the leadership of men. Men 
bulk large in the religious activities of this very hour, 
though women have assumed so much of the religious 
responsibility. 

Men have a kind of talent which they owe to 
the church. Their business experiences qualify them 
uniquely to administer church finance in a way to bring 
the church to its highest state of efficiency. All too 
often the finances are in a most unbusinesslike state of 
neglect and in the time of the church’s need the Ladies’ 
Aid Society is called on for some special draft. 

Men must realize their responsibility to enlist other 
men. The Men and Religion Movement stressed the 
responsibility of every Christian man to the unsaved 
men of the world. “Catch-My-Pal” Patterson has ex- 
emplified a method in temperance work which might 
well be taken over tor our evangelism. 

The Christian man also owes his church defense. 
Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort love to sneer at 
the church and often to libel it. The defense of the 
church ought to rest with the men who belong and who 
believe in its cause. With them the good name of 
Christ’s followers should be a sacred interest. 

The energy, the aggressiveness, the resourceful- 
ness which we are accustomed to associate with the 
masculine character are all needed by the church. All 
too often the church lacks all of these. We will face a 
new day in religion when men will devote all the talents 
God has given them to the upbuilding of the kingdom. 


A THESAURUS OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Y: AR-BOOKS of individual denominations are now 


a commonplace in the Christian world, but a year- 

book of the federated Protestantism of America 
is a new thing. Such a year-book has been prepared 
by H. K. Carroll, LL. D., of Washington, D. C., and 
published by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

In this book it will be possible to find the most 
accurate statistics available with reference to the various 
religious bodies. All societies, colleges and other organ- 
izations are listed, and the names of their leaders given. 
Various interchurch movements, such as the Sunday 
School and the Christian Endeavor movement, are also 
tabulated. All of this information is purveyed for the 
small sum of fifty cents. 

The religious statistics for last year are of great inter 
est. The thirty religious denominations that cooperate 
with the Federal Council had a net gain during the year 
of about a quarter of a million, with a constituency of 
seventeen millions. The rate of gain on the face of 
those figures would be one and one-half per cent; the 
gain in population in this country is at the rate of three 
per cent per year 


This small gain is explained by the statistician by an 
apparent loss among the Disciples of Christ of 185,000 
due to better methods of accounting. It is noticeable, 
however, that a number of the denominations suffered 
a loss in the number of churches, among these the 
Methodists. The rural problem and the problem of the 
metropolitan church are proving very serious ones for 
the denominations belonging to the evangelical group. 

If one may generalize on the face of the returns, 
small denominations like the “Christian Denomination” 
or the Friends tend to show a decrease. Notable excep- 
tions to this are found in the good gains made by Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, who have been showing a 
decrease in recent years. 

Though the statistician finds great encouragement 
in the figures, a critical examination of them shows the 
churches less active than they must be to reach America 
in this generation. 


A STUDY OF DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 
O F the utmost importance to the church is the study 


of domestic conditions now being carried on in 

various quarters, but especially by the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the Chicago Municipal court. It is 
well known that Chicago has unenviable notoriety in the 
matter of divorces. The prevalence of domestic infelicity 
is alarming. The problem is to be handled through an 
intelligent understanding of the causes, rather than through 
making penalties for domestic failure more severe. 

It is shown that low wages and harsh domestic con- 
ditions are one great source of trouble with the homes. 
Two people who are reasonably comfortable on their 
separate incomes come together and the growing needs 
of a family soon make inadequate the earnings of one 
member in the partnership. In the conditions of struggle 
and self-denial, bitterness grows up and leads to the ruin 
of the home. Only a better wage scale will cure this 
trouble. 

Irregular marriages also turn out badly in the main. 
People who run away on lake steamers and marry as a 
summer’s day lark hardly have the right point of view 
for the establishment of a permanent home. Hasty mar- 
riage should be made impossible by law. The community 
is concerned in every marriage. It is not a private matter. 

Religious differences are shown to be a source of 
trouble. It is a sound instinct that leads parents to oppose 
marriage between Jews and Gentiles and between Catholics 
and Protestants. In the bringing up of a family, the par- 
ents look to the church as the source for the teaching of 
life’s nobler things. In the things of the spirit, husband 
and wife should see eye to eye. 

The most potent cause of domestic disturbance is 
drink. When the liquor habit is finally uprooted, there 
will be a far larger percentage of happy homes. 

The church and the home are necessary to each other 
What affects one cannot be ignored by the other. 


SUNDAY VISITING 


TREET cars and trains of cities are crowded with 
people who are going somewhere for dinner on Sun- 
day. In many instances, separated branches of fam- 

ilies are getting together. The thing has in it some elements 
of the better life. Certainly this is a vast improvement 
on the cafes and amusement parks, not to mention the 
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saloons. Yet there are but few causes which keep so many 
people away from worship as does Sunday visiting. 

A pastor used his telephone and made calls one week 
to learn scientifically what it was that influenced people to 
remain home from church. He found this visiting habit 
of his people the greatest obstacle to regularity in worship. 

The Roman Catholics have been praised for the regu- 
larity with which their people go to church. They, too, 
face the Sunday visiting problem and they make no effort 
to create conscience against the practice. They wisely 
provide some early morning services for the people who 
have other interests for the day. In this manner a far 
larger proportion of Catholics are induced to remain for 
church. 

When it is proposed to hold an early morning Prot- 
estant service, the objections are numerous. Yet it may 
well be doubted whether the Protestant services are not 
held too late in the day. Coming at the middle of the day, 
they make impossible many other good things that may 
legitimately be done on the Lord’s Day. When it was 
first proposed to cease holding Sunday school at the noon 
hour or in the afternoon and hold it at an early morning 
hour, the project was regarded as very difficult. Now it 
is the simplest thing in the world to fall into the practice 
of an early Sunday school. Perhaps it needs to be earlier 
still and the church service correspondingly earlier. 

Since the days of Alexander Campbell’s Sermon on 
the Law, the Disciples have not been rigid Sabbatarians. 
Do we not need, however, to create more conscience upon 
regular worship? 


THE EVANGELICAL SPIRIT IN THE CHURCH 


VANGELICAL churches may change in their meth- 
fk ods, but it is to be hoped that they will never lose 

the great kernel of the movement which has brought 
such distinct blessing to the world. 

It was Paul in the Roman letter who formulated first 
the great verities of the evangelical viewpoint. The 
evangelical ever insists that the gospels are not complete 
interpretation of Christ, for they do not interpret his place 
in human history and in religious experience as Paul has 
done. 

Paul set forth the great fact of sin, sin which was to 
he found among the Jews who had the law, and among the 
Gentiles who had no law except the inner witness of their 
own souls. Paul believed that this universal sin brought 
humanity under the sentence of spiritual death. Faith in 
Jesus Christ was the means of deliverance to the man who 
would otherwise confess defeat. Thus we have the great 
words of the evangelical message, sin, faith and salvation. 

Augustine took up this message and related it sig- 
nificantly to a wonderful religious experience as set forth 
in his “confessions.” Here are introduced some new ele- 
ments which are probably to be rejected by the modern 
man, but the great evangelical tradition is set forth in such 
power as to live to the dawn of the reformation period. 

And then John Calvin organized the evangelical view 
of religion into a great doctrinal system. This Calvinism 
remains to this day a powerful element in the thinking of 
many religious people who may no longer admit that they 

re Calvinists. 

We live in an age which does not feel the great 
evangelical verities as some ages have done. Sin has be- 
come for some only retarded development, or a bad state 
of mind needing suggestive treatment, or the frailty of life 
for which we can hardly be blamed. The sense of re- 
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sponsibility for wrong-doing has been blunted. 

Our age needs again the spiritual frankness which 
will call sin the thing it is. With a keener sense of moral 
responsibility we would find it easier to preach faith in 
Christ and the salvation of the soul. 


LEAVING MONEY TO THE LOCAL CHURCH 


RECENT news item states that $2,500 has been 
willed to the church in Danville, Ind., the third 
bequest to that church. The church at Waukegan, 
Illinois, has also been helped to a new state of progress by 
having its debts paid in this way. 

We have only to create a conscience among our peo- 
ple with reference to the local church to secure thousands 
of such gifts, which will save many a congregation from 
defeat. The official board of every church should consider 
it one of its duties to present the cause of the local church 
to people who are making wills. 

In the cities there are many churches which must have 
such help or die. These endowments in many cases need 
to provide only a fraction of the income of the church to 
guarantee that the work of the church will go on. In 
some situations, almost the entire income must be pro- 
vided, especially in neighborhoods which are no longer of 
the family type, but have become “boarding-house neigh- 
borhoods.” 

There are communities where the congregation has 
long needed a new building. In many of these places a 
will that would provide even a third of the entire cost 
would insure a good building. A better monument could 
hardly be conceived than a-noble structure erected to the 
service of God and continually blessing the community. 

We now have inheritance taxes. These rest upon the 
theory that part of what every man accumulates belongs 
to the community. There are social theorists radical 
enough to insist that it should be impossible for a man to 
will his property to any person or to any institution except 
the state. However that may be, it is certain that a man 
who has been prospered in his life owes something to the 
religious life of the community in which he has lived. In 
days to come more than one city will call men blessed who 
have guaranteed the future of a congregation working in 
some difficult situation. 


A POET OF RELIGION 


TWO-COLUMN aarticle in a recent issue of the 
Christian Endeavor World, setting forth the merits 
and achievements of the Disciple poet of our Chi- 

cago circles, Thomas Curtis Clark, brings to our attention 
again the rapidly growing popularity of this young writer 
of verse. He was discovered some time ago by the reli- 
gious press, and journals of nearly all the denominations, 
as well as several undenominational papers, are now using 
his verses and giving them the best of treatment. In ad- 
dition, several secular magazines have realized the merits 
of Mr. Clark’s work and they too find an honored place 
for the products of his pen. 

There is an underlying motive in the beautiful verses 
of this brilliant young writer. He sets forth the imminence 
of God and the need of simpler living on the part of men 
in order that He may be found. Upon these two strings 
our artist plays his music of the higher life. A proper 
text for his work might be that profound one of the 
scriptures, “Be still and know that I am God.” God is 
sung as at work in everyday life. Henry van Dyke has 
written of our poet: “I find both music.and thought in his 
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verse.” Dr. Amos R. Wells, in the article above men- 
tioned, speaks not only of the poet’s “strong and beautiful 
style,” but also of the “spiritual serenity and uplift” of his 
poems. 

Mr. Clark has not gone out after the poetic fads of 
our day. Although he wrote what is now jubilantly called 
‘free verse” a dozen years ago, long before the modern 
craze, he usually follows the well-established models of 
wetic style, believing that this style may best be trusted to 

adequately the music of the soul. He holds that 
i poet may be modern without wearing the togs of the 
who haunts cafeterias and department stores 
nd elevated railroads seeking “modern themes.” While 
ve reads with pleasure much of the irregular, “up-to-the- 
inute so-called of Edgar Lee Masters and Amy 
Lowell, he still has place in his library for Tennyson and 
and for the Psalms, the greatest of the world’s 
ollections of poetry. 

rhe Chicago Anthology is a newly-published volume 
oO by Chicago poets of two generations. In this 
collection we find Mr. Clark’s poems “Wealth” and “Way- 
side [he Cloister Press of Chicago will soon 
These are entitled 


convey 


freak writer 
j 


verse, 


Keat 


I verse 


lowers.” 


ue two booklets of ‘his verse 
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“Friendly Town” and “Poems for the Quiet Hour.” With 
the introduction that has already been given the work of 
Mr. Clark, these little volumes are sure to find a ready 
welcome with the public. 

We had thought that the hurry of modern life in the 
city had quenched the spirit of song. We find encourage- 
ment through our Chicago poet to believe that men may 
live in great cities and yet be aware of the spiritual sig- 
nificance of their environment. 

Mr. Clark’s chief quarrel with many of the modern 
poets may well be expressed in the following lines of a 
very true poet of the east: 


They have sung of the heroes of olden days, 
With the blood of war besmeared; 

Of the roll of fame, and the wreaths of bays 
For the men who fought, nor feared. 


They have sung of the bliss of the human soul, 
When a man and a maiden wed; 

Of the hearts that mourn with an endless dole, 
When the sad farewells are said. 


They have sung of the deeds, of the loves of earth, 
Of the sky and the flow’ring sod; 

But they died 'ere their poet’s soul had birth, 
For they never sang of God! 


Textual Criticism of Biblical Books 


Ninth Article of the Series on the Bible 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT 


Hebrew of the Old Testament books was a 


PTOHE 
speech closely related to the other Semitic languages, 


like the Babylonian, Phoenician and Arabic. It was 
written in an alphabet much more archaic than the square 
Hebrew letters of our common Hebrew texts, 
\ramaic, the sort which superseded 
the classic Examples of the 
der writing, such as that in which most parts of the Old 
restament were written, are to be found in the Moabite 
inscription of King Mesha of the year about 800 B. C., 
in the Siloam inscription of the reign of Hezekiah, and 


o-called 
which are in reality 
form some centuries B. C. 


n Phoenician inscriptiot 
survived in 
siblical 


Old 


earliest specimens of 


No portion of tl lestament has 
ial documents Che 
are found in certain fragments whose date is not 
than the tenth century A. D. 


ers of such manuscripts of the Old Testament 


He bre \\ 

: ; ies 
earlier From later times 
great num! 
text are extant. They owe their preservation to the care 
vith which they were handled in the synagogues of the 
haracter shows 


Jewish people. But examination of their « 


that they all go back to a single edition of the text, pre 
nared by 
t which time the variant readings were eliminated and 
imperfect manuscripts suppressed, after the manner fol 
lowed by the editors of the Koran in later days. 

The labor of unifying and preserving the Hebrew 
text was begun about 250 A. D. by Rabbi Aquiba and his 
disciples, and continued for many centuries in the various 

Elaborate 

reful transmission of the text, 
hich this was accomplished is shown by the fact that 


Jewish scholars in the second Christian century, 


rules were devised for the 
and the exactitude with 


rabbinical schools 


he errors of that established codex have been perpetuated 
vith the same zeal as its proper readings. This was done 
the belief that the inexplicable forms, like abnormally 


small or large letters found in the text, were in some 
mystical manner significant of the divine will, and not to 
be disturbed. 

THE MASSORAH 


These scholars of the Jewish schools have received 
the names of Massoretes from the fact that the product 
of their labors was called the Massorah or tradition, the 
thing that was handed on. One of the devices used to 
perpetuate the interpretation as well as the form of the 
text upon which they came to agree was the invention 
of the vowel points for the Hebrew text. As written at 
first, and, in fact, more commonly through all the history 
of the language, Hebrew had only consonants. The vowels 
were supplied by the reader. But, as in our own language, 
this would naturally lead to great ambiguity. In English, 
for example, the consonants FR, unaccompanied by vowels, 
might be pronounced far, fur, fear, free, afore, afire, and 
in several other ways, to the despair of the reader, unless 
the context made the meaning plain. 

In most instances, fortunately, such is the case. But 
in a sufficient number, doubt is sure to remain. A Hebrew 
example is afforded by the fact that a word written with 
the consonants corresponding to WYSB might represent 
correct forms of at least three different verbs, and might 
be translated variously, “and he dwelt,” “and he returned,” 
“and he brought back,” “and he took captive.” To obviate 
such danger of confusion, the Massoretic scribes devised 
a system of points and other marks, to be used above, 
below and within the various consonant letters. This was, 
no doubt, of great advantage. But at best it only served 
to make permanent the interpretation which had met the 
approval of the Massoretes. 

As matter of fact, very serious changes had been 
wrought in the Hebrew text between the days in which 
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the various portions of the Old Testament took form and 
the time of the unification of its text in the second century, 
A. D. This is proved by the variations from that text 
shown in the LXX, in the Targums and in the New Testa- 
ment. But perhaps the most convincing proof of errors 
in transcription is found in the differences between two 
sets of parallel narratives in the Old Testament itself, as 
in the comparison of Kings with Chronicles, of 2 Sam. 22 
with Psalm 18, and many other instances. It is well-nigh 
impossible to copy a manuscript correctly. Errors of all 
orts are likely to creep in. Such errors are due to failure 
to understand the passage copied, or to a mistake of the 
eye in reading one word or letter for another, or to a 
misunderstanding of words when several copyists follow 
the voice of a reader, or failure of memory to carry 
properly several words in a series. These and other types 
of scribal mistake are abundantly illustrated by the ordi- 
nary Old Testament text. 


THE WORK OF CRITICISM 


It is, therefore, the task of one who undertakes the 
study of the text of the Old Testament to recognize the 
fact that the original writers used a form of Hebrew letters 
different from those now in use, that they did not employ 
vowel points, that their words were, in many instances, 
not separated one from another, and that the divisions of 
their material were not marked off in any way. From 
all this, it follows that the sort of criticism which yields 
the most satisfactory results is that which secures from 
the materials now at hand the meanings most in harmony 
with the current of Biblical teaching throughout the He- 
brew Scriptures. This would seem simple and obvious. 
Kut it does not take account of Jewish and even early 
Christian tradition, which at times obtrudes itself in the 
path of the plain meanings of the writings. 

With the weight of this ancient tradition clearly felt, 
it is not strange that most of the translations should have 
been content to go back to the Massoretic text. This has 
been true from the days of Jerome and the Vulgate. 
Through all the centuries since that time the immense vol- 
ume of material slowly collected from the many versions 
has been given small attention until our own day. Even 
yet the spell of the Jewish tradition is strong. In most 
cases in which students attempt to study the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament they content themselves with such 
editions of the Massoretic reading as those of Baer and 
Delitzsch, or Ginsburg. As might be expected, the Re- 
vised Version, which took form before the searching crit- 
ical work of the last twenty years came to light, relies 
almost as much as the King James version upon the Mas- 
soretic text. The special labors of an army of independent 
scholars in the field of Old Testament textual criticism is 
now available. But as yet the work of each covers only 
a small portion of the material. Beginnings, however, have 
been made in the direction of a thoroughly revised text. 
Perhaps at the present moment, the student who wishes a 
‘omplete Hebrew text of the Old Testament cannot do 
better than to use Kittel’s, which follows the Massoretic 
readings in the text, but presents in convenient notes a 
large amount of suggestive material from the field of 
wider-going research into the versions, and the newly 
opened world of comparative philology and history. 

The work of finding the most nearly perfect text of 
the Bible or of any other book is called textual criticism. 
\ more common name for it is the Lower Criticism. This 
term is not employed to signify a lower grade of importance 
ittaching to this process than to some other, but to indicate 
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the primary fundamental character of these inquiries as 
contrasted with those of the historical and literary investi- 
gations which follow. These latter have to do with author- 
ship, integrity, historicity and chronology. They are com- 
prehended under the term Higher Criticism. 


NECESSITY OF CRITICISM 


Criticism means separation. It is the attempt to dis- 
criminate between the genuine and the spurious, the orig- 
inal and the superficial. All students of the Bible recog- 
nize the invaluable nature of the labors of such textual 
critics as have been named above, together with a con- 
siderable company beside. Upon the foundations they 
have laid and are laying, the structure of historical studies, 
Hebrew and Christian origins, and the theological disci- 
plines is now taking form. There was a time when all 
types of biblical criticism were viewed with disquietude 
by the uninformed. Now the vital necessity of such re- 
searches as have been made both by the lower and the 
higher critics, and the value of their results both to scholar- 
ship and to faith, are the commonplaces of intelligent Bible 
study. 

If the work of the textual critic has been of great 
value in the field of Old Testament study, even more 
romantic and not less significant has it been in the case 
of the Christian documents. And as these are the literary 
materials upon which rests the religious assurance of the 
most progressive nations in the world, their importance 
as sources and the necessity of their complete investiga- 
tion are at once apparent. 

As in the case of the older Scriptures, there are no 
autograph copies of the New Testament extant. The most 
ancient copies we possess go back no further than the 
fourth century. It is probable that the books were mostly 
written and copied upon papyrus, a perishable material 
at best. It was not until Christianity became a recognized 
and powerful influence in the Roman empire in the fourth 
century that the multiplication and preservation of its 
books became a matter of widespread concern, and papyrus 
was superseded by vellum or parchment as the material 
on which its documents were reproduced. 


THE GREAT MANUSCRIPTS 


Of these manuscripts there were two sorts, an earlier 
and a later. From the fourth to the tenth century they 
were written in Greek capital letters, and were for that 
reason called uncials. From the tenth century a smaller 
and more running script was used. This is called minus- 
cule or cursive. Of the uncials about one hundred and 
sixty are known, containing the entire New Testament, or 
parts of it. Of the cursives there are upwards of three 
thousand. 

There are five of the great uncials that are most 
famous. Mention was made in the last study of the dis- 
covery by Tischendorf of a manuscript of the Greek Bible, 
in the library of the monastery of St. Catherine at the 
traditional Mt. Sinai, in 1844. This was secured by him 
in 1859, and is now in the Imperial Library at Petrograd. 
It is known as Codex Sinaiticus, or Aleph, the first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet. It dates from the fourth century. 
Then there is in the British Museum a manuscript of most 
of the Greek Bible, given to Charles I in 1627 by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It is known as Codex Alex- 
andrinus, or A. In the Vatican Library at Rome there 


is probably the oldest and most valuable manuscript of 
the Greek New Testament. 
and is called Codex Vaticanus, or B. 


It is of the fourth century, 
In the Bibliotheque 
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Nationale at Paris there is a manuscript of the Greek 
Bible dating from the fifth century. In the twelfth cen- 
tury a Syrian Christian named Ephraem washed or scraped 
the vellum in order to write some of his own compositions 
upon it. It is, therefore, a palimpsest, nearly illegible in 
portions. It is called Codex Ephraemi, or C. In the 
University Library at Cambridge there is a Greek and 
Latin codex of the Gospels and Acts, which was presented 
by Theodore Beza, who obtained it from the monastery 
of St. Irenaeus at Lyons. It is believed to come from 
the sixth century, or perhaps even the fifth. It is named 
Codex Bezae, or D. 

It is the task of the textual critic of the New Testa- 
ment, in the effort to approach as near as possible to 
the authentic text of the Christian sources, to compare 
these and the scores and even hundreds of other manu- 
scripts of the Greek New Testament, or of parts of it; 
to secure in addition all the information furnished by 
the many ancient versions, some of which were mentioned 
in the last study; and to compare with these the many 
quotations found in the early Christian fathers, which 
show what readings they found in the texts they used. 


THE RECEIVED TEXT 


The Greek text of the New Testament which was 
best known to scholars until recent times, is called the 
Textus Receptus, or Received Text. It is practically the 
same as that published by Stephens in 1550 and by the 
Elzevirs in 1624. These in turn upon the 
two earliest printed texts of the New Testament, that 
of Erasmus, published in 1516, and that of the Compluten- 
sion Polyglot, printed in 1514, and issued in 1522. They 


were based 


were representative of the kind of Greek manuscripts 


accessible in the middle ages. Upon the Received Text 
the Authorized or King James Version of the New Testa- 
ment was based. A very large proportion of the material 
with which the textual critic of the New Testament is 
concerned has become available during the past two cen- 
turies. Much of this evidence goes far back of anything 
Erasmus or his contemporaries had at hand. For example, 
the Vatican Codex, the oldest and best of the texts, has 
become fully known only within the last half century, 
and Tischendorf’s great discovery was not published until 
1862. 

The list of men who have worked at the task of 
ompiling the facts and applying them to the reconstruc- 
tion of the text of the New Testament books is long. 
Among the notable names are Bengel (1734), Wetstein 
(1752), Semler (1767), Griesbach (1774), Lachman 
(1831), Tischendorf (1869), and Tregelles (1870). But 
the most eminent contributors to a satisfactory text have 
been the two English scholars, Bishop Westcott and F. 
J. A. Hort. Their joint labors upon the Greek text be- 
gan as far back as 1853, but their finished product, ac- 
companied by an explanatory introduction, came from 
the press in 1881, five days before the publication of 
the English Revised Version 


RULES OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


In the long years during which the science of textual 
criticism has developed, many recognized rules for the 
prosecution of the task have taken form. These are now 
familiar to all scholars. Among them are the necessity 
of gathering all the facts, historical, geographical and 
linguistic, regarding a manuscript before its evidence is 
estimated; the danger of relying upon numbers, since 
twenty manuscripts might be copied from an inferior text, 
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and be of less value than two whose ancestry is older and 
more satisfactory; a shorter reading is preferable to a 
longer one, because a text is more likely to be changed by 
additions than by omissions; more difficult and obscure 
reading is to be preferred to one simple and easier, because 
a copyist has a tendency to explain a seemingly difficult 
passage; and, a reading which indicates a controversial 
bias is less likely to be genuine than one to which no such 
suspicion adheres. 

The application of these and numerous other criteria 
has given us our comparatively modern and authenticated 
text of the New Testament, although the Westcott and 
Hort material was not available for the English Revision. 
But even so, in many places the Revised Versions show 
the value of careful critical work, as compared with the 
Authorized Version. Among the changes in the reading 
which are most noticeable, are the following: The best 
texts omit the last verses of the Gospel of Mark, from 
9 to 20 of Chapt. 16; the account of the woman taken in 
sin, in John 7:53-8:11 is not found in the oldest MSS., 
and is probably spurious, though the incident itself may 
be true; in Acts 8:37 there is the record of a portion of 
the conversation between Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch 
in the words, “And Philip said, If thou believest with all 
thine heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” which appears 
to be an addition to the original, and is omitted in the later 
texts; and in 1 John 5 the section which reads, “For there 
are three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit; and these three are one,” and 
which is verse 7 in the Authorized Version, is no part of 
the original text, as biblical students now agree, and is 
omitted in the revised readings, the last portion of verse 
6 being counted as verse 7. 

One who is interested in the new readings which have 
resulted from the work of textual criticism has only to 
compare the Revised Versions with the Authorized, and 
more particularly, to observe the marginal readings in the 
former, which often suggest changes which the revisers 
were too timid to include in the text. These differences 
will be found to run into the hundreds, and many of 
them are of profound significance in their bearing upon 
the meaning of the Bible. In this manner by the slow 
but steady processes of trained and expert examination 
of every line of the Scriptures, both of the Old and the 
New Testaments, the world of biblical study is brought 
nearer to the original documents as they left the hands of 
their writers. These writings were not supernaturally 
produced in the beginning, and they have not been pre- 
served to us in any miraculous manner. They bear the 
marks of human workmanship, both in their production 
and transmission. But with all the limitations under 
which they have come into our keeping, they vindicate their 
right to a unique and transcendent place in the regard of 
mankind, and they abundantly justify the long centuries 
of labor bestowed upon them. 

It is probable that in spite of all that critical research 
may be able to accomplish in the future, some portions of 
the sacred text will always remain obscure. But these 
imperfections are negligible in comparison with the wealth 
of inspired and inspiring material whose meaning is quite 
cleas, and whose vindication has been achieved by the 
processes of criticism. To the men who have labored 
in these industries of scholarship, the church owes a debt 
which no mere mention of names can ever discharge, an 
obligation which only the accumulated gratitude of the 
centuries to come can reward. 





thoughtful men are pondering the 

influence of the war on religious 
faith, even if their prognostications 
differ widely. Shaken out of apathy, 
and thrown back upon things basic, 
they have been forced to grapple with 
the great issues of life and death and 
destiny. Men who have been indif- 
ferent have become either pensive, 
pessimistic, or prophetic. Along dif- 
ferent paths, and from different points 
of view, they have come to realize 
the fact that the life of man is funda- 
mentally spiritual, and that the world 
has a spiritual end. 


|’ is surely significant that so many 


SPIRITUAL VALUES REVALUED 


If nothing else, the war has brought 
a new sense of the reality and splendor 
of spiritual values, which means the 
bankruptcy of the old materialism and 
the old dogmatism. At first it seemed 
as if there might be a revival of the 
older forms of faith and ritual, but 
that was only seeming—despite the 
retreat of a few men who had held 
advanced positions. Up until the 
battle of the Marne, the churches were 
filled with eager multitudes, but the 
tide receded and has not returned— 
albeit many have discovered a new 
use of the churches as places of silent 
meditation. 

Still less has the war brought a 
triumph of liberal faith, as that word 
is usually employed. Indeed, it would 
be a blessing if it should sweep the 
old wrangle between orthodoxism- 
versus-liberalism clean away, leaving 
us free to look at the truth with fresh 
eyes and a sweeter fellowship. No 
sect, no cult, no school of religious 
thought has anything to boast. All 
were alike taken by surprise, and all 
are about equally baffled, bewildered, 
and confounded. 

Nor has the expected recrudescence 
of superstition arrived, as so many 
feared. No, thank God, the human 
mind is too bright, too brave, too in- 
telligent to follow a marsh light into 
the bog. Stirred to the deepest ques- 
tions about life and God, thought and 
reasoned direction, light and healing 
of heart is what men seek, and the 
faith that fails here is cast aside. 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S ERROR 


It is hard to be indifferent any 
longer, and the light half-believers of 
a casual creed are almost as few as 
the glib deniers of the faith of other 
men. An attitude of mere detachment 
is not a token of high intelligence, 
much less of that tenderness of heart 
— should mark us in so dark a 

ay. 


Religion After the War 


By Joseph Fort Newton 
Minister at City Temple, London 


For this reason one regrets the 
essay of Arnold Bennett on “Religion 
After the War,” because it will wound 
many a heart at a time when there 
are wounds enough. He tells us that 
“the war has finally demonstrated the 
fall of the Christian religion,” and 
one has the feeling that to him the 
great tragedy is almost worth its price, 
since it has proved so pleasing a fact. 
By Christianity he seems to mean that 
form of it which he knew in the Five 
Towns years ago, whereof we read in 
his stories. His special aversion is 
Methodism. In respect to that army 
of the church he is not a neutral; he 
hates it. If he did not go out of his 
way to say so, we should know it from 
his portrayal of its working—or rather 
its failure to work—in the Five 
Towns. Truly it is a forbidding pic- 
ture, drab, gray, unheroic, leaving out 
so much that everyone else knows— 
and therefore untrue and unjust. 
Estranged from the church in early 
manhood, he has never entered a place 
of worship, as he admits, save in a 
spirit of sociological, historical, or 
artistic curiosity, or on the occasion 
of a wedding or a funeral. 

There are many such, but how little 
do they know how far and how fast 
the church has journeyed betimes, and 
so their dicta are of little worth. 


CHRISTIANITY IS DYING! 


Is Christianity dying, as Arnold 
Bennett says it is? Of course it is; 
that is its genius which he does not 
understand : to die like its Master and 
rise again radiant and reborn—which 
is what Vinet meant when he said that 
the true Church of Christ is not an 
establishment but an encampment; an 
eternal pilgrim and stranger in the 
world, forever dying and rising again. 
Evermore it must die to its outworn 
forms of faith and rite and rise to a 
new vision of the truth as it is in 
Jesus; must die to its narrow secta- 
rianism which has outlived its useful- 
ness and rise to a sense of the higher 
unity of things which differ; must die 
to an inadequate individualism and 
rise as “the Beloved Commrnity,” 
which so stirred the soul of a great 
thinker recently fallen asleep. 


DESPAIRING OF THE CHURCH 


When the Church ceases to die it 
ceases to live, having lost its sublime, 
sacrificial spirit which is the very life 
of Christ in its heart. By as much 
as it is ruled by that spirit, by so much 
does it find Him, as indeed the Gospel 
bids it find Him, in the service of 
humanity, often unrecognized by those 
who without knowing it serve Him, 


and as often crucified by those who 
know not what they do. 

Another forward-looking thinker is 
Herbert Wells, whose enthusiasm over 
his own discovery of religion is en- 
chanting. Writing of “The Revival 
of Religion,” which, he holds, is to 
follow the war, he tells us that there 
are four stages between belief and ut- 
ter unbelief. There are those who 
believe in God, those who doubt Him 
like Huxley, the agnostic, those who 
deny Him like the atheists but do at 
least keep the site vacant, and lastly 
those who set up a church in His 
place. This last he thinks is the ulti- 
mate outrage of unbelief. 

And so, despairing of the church 
he looks for the revival of religion to 
come outside of the church, if not in 
spite of the church—albeit history 
holds out little hope of it. Hitherto 
the tides of refreshing have come from 
within the church, and most often 
when the life of faith is at its lowest 
ebb. It was so in the days of Wesley, 
to name no other, and we may be sure 
that it will be so in the future—unless, 
indeed, history should reverse its proc- 
esses. Full of faults as the church is, 
forgetful of her august mission, she 
is yet the hope of the world in its 
darkest day. 


RELIGION ABIDES 


Whatever betide, religion will re- 
main, an instinct, an impulse, an in- 
spiration so deep-set in the soul of 
man that many waters cannot quench 
it nor all the woes of life extinguish 
it. Times of tragedy sweep away the 
conventions of religion, revealing the 
primitive fires of faith always burn- 
ing, the permanent fountains of hope 
always flowing. If all temples were 
shattered and all sacred books de- 
stroyed, the life of God in the soul of 
man would build other shrines and 
write new pages of prophecy. Out of 
the depths this mighty faith will rise, 
purified as if by fire, clarified by 
human tears, and take new forms in 
days to be. 

But it will never take higher, truer, 
or more lovely shape than it did in 
the Life of Jesus, beyond whom we 
may never hope to go. Even now 
clear-seeing men perceive that the root 
of our woes lies in a denial of His 
spirit, His truth, and His laws of life. 
For ages we have called Him Lord, 
Lord, but have“not-obeyed His prin- 
ciples of life(which are as inimut a 
as the laws df physits” and math: 
matics. a Ore ‘ e\ 
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Forster, of Munich—telling us the 
truth so long forgotten: 


“Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone. The traditions of all na- 
tions are stained with blood and guilt, 
and the world-war is the culmination of 
the slowly working world-judgment on 
the terrible course of European history 
in the past. For us here, behind the 
lines, it is a sacred duty to do all we can 
to bring about an atmosphere in which 
passions can be soothed and the voice 
of reason make itself heard. What mat- 
ters is a new spirit; in each nation men 
must make themselves felt who will say 
openly that there is no way out of this 
hell of madness and obstinacy, unless 
we resolve to give up the old evil spirit 
that ruled the intercourse of nations, 

confess openly and honestly our share 
in its sins, and from the bottom of our 
hearts learn to love and think out a new 
Europe.” 


“A LEAGUE OF MEN WHO THINK LOov- 
INGLY” 


Such voices are prophetic amid the 
wide-sown hatreds of the hour, and 
they will increase in number and vol- 
ume—heralds of a new dawn. If the 
long tragedy ends in a league of men 
who think lovingly, there will be a 
new Europe and a new world wherein 
justice will grow and be glorified, and 
liberty will be the sweet food of hu- 
manity. When men think lovingly 
they will think clearly, seeing that 
within the kingdom of God there is a 
tiny kingdom of man, where Man, and 
not God, is supreme for rule or ruin— 
that it must be so, else man were a 
mere puppet. They will see that social 
injustice, economic brutality, and the 
nameless horrors which war writes in 
large and lurid letters are due to hu- 
man improvidence, from which the 
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sermon in celebration of the event before his congregation at First Church, Bloomington, IIl. 





race must free itself by the law of 
love and the rule of righteousness. 
That is to say, by the inspiration and 
practice of that eternal religion which 
underlies all creeds and overarches all 
temples. Sixty years ago Leigh Hunt, 
in his Autobiography, wrote words 
that might have been written this 
very week: 

I respect all churches which are prac- 
tically good. Yet inasmuch as I am of 
opinion that “the letter killeth and the 
spirit giveth life,” I am looking to see 
the letter itself killed, and the spirit giv- 
ing life, for the first time, to a religion 
which need revolt nobody. It seems 
clear to me, from all that is occurring 
in Europe at this moment, from the 
signs in the papal church, in our own 
church, in the universal talk and minds 
of men, whether for it or against it, that 
the knell of the letter of Christianity has 
been struck, and that it is time for us to 
inaugurate and enthrone the = spirit. 
Nothing again will ever be universally 
taken for Christianity but the religion 
of Love of God and Love of Man 


FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


Even so. Faith depends for its cred- 
ibility on its worthiness, its innate 
beauty, its appeal to the angels of our 
better nature. No unfatherliness. No 
unbrotherliness. No monstrous exac- 
tions of assent to the horrible. No 
creed of any kind but such as proves 
its divineness by the private nobility 
and public justice which it inspires. 
By this Divine light men will see in 
how many ways and in what diverse 
quarters the spirit of God has been 
moving among them, and they will 
hail each other from nation to nation 
as sons of a common Father, held 
by one duty and one destiny. Light 
will shine in darkness, as surely as 
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the same sunshine of heaven is on 
the mountain tops of East and West, 
and the simple faith of Jesus, which 
shakes the poison out of all our wild 
flowers, will bring pity and laughter 
back to the common life of man. 

Such are the truths, and such only, 
which will stand the test of tragedy, 
fortify man for his fragile life on 
earth and build an arch of hope over 
the vast gulf of the grave. Freed from 
the error which has obscured them, 
they will rekindle the Lamp of Poor 
Souls in old ivied churches where men 
and women and little children worship 
with white, upturned faces, and 
whence the dead are borne forth to 
sleep under the green sward. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Today the unseen world seems very 
near, its gates thronged by a host no 
man can number of the bravest and 
the best who offered their lives for 
the things that make life dear. Death, 
so multitudinous and overwhelming, 
has brought immortality to light. For 
many, as for Sir Oliver Lodge, its si- 
lence is broken by the soft accents of 
familiar voices, and for all the assur- 
ance is doubly sure that “life is ever 
lord of death, and Love can never 
lose its own.” 

Watchman, what of the night? It 
is long, dark and dreary, and no one 
can see very far into the shadow, but 
the morning cometh when the new 
crucifixion will be followed, as of old, 
by a resurrection of Faith, Hope and 
that Divine Charity which is the 
prophet of unknown redemptions and 
which will make the gates of heaven 
as wide and free as the Love of God. 





A short time ago Dr. Jones passed into the forties, and at that time delivered oa 


The Chris- 


tian Century is pleased at the opportunity afforded to give to a larger audience some of the interesting 


reflections suggested by Dr. 





fense before the high priest and 
the Jewish council. The refer- 
ence is to Moses, who was about forty 
years old when he investigated the 
condition of his brothers in bondage 
and struck the first blow for their de- 
liverance. This historic allusion sug- 
gests my theme, “Faith at Forty,” a 
message for the middle-aged. One 
reason for my choice of this theme is 
that middle age has been neglected by 
poets, artists, novelists and preachers. 

The poets love to write verses about 
the very young or the very old. Field, 
Riley and Dunbar are laureates of 
child life. “Little Boy Blue,” “Po’ Lil’ 


T HE speaker is Stephen, in his de- 





Jones on this occasion. 
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Lamb” and “Little Orphant Annie” 
glorify childhood. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes weaves a halo of romance 
about the sunset years in his inimitable 
“Last Leaf.” But who are the poets 
who glorify middle life? 


“IN THE GLOAMING” 


The artists vie with one another in 
painting the baby in the crib or chil- 
dren playing on the beach. They also 
glorify old age, as in the portrait of 
the old grandmother gone to sleep over 









her knitting, and entitle it “In the 


Gloaming.” Who are the artists who 
crowd their canvas with sturdy figures 
of middle age? 

The novelists usually end their 
books with the chime of wedding bells 
and leave to the imagination the home- 
building years, with their commingled 
round of toil and halo of romance. 
For the larger part, their heroes are 
in the splendor of youth, or of the time 
when the almond tree flourishes and 
the grasshopper becomes a burden. 

In poem, picture and oration there 
are many to crown vivacious youth or 
enfeebled old age. Yet how few there 
are to wreathe a garland for those who 
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stand midway between the halcyon 
days of youth on the one hand and the 
sunset years of life on the other! 


TEMPTATIONS OF MIDDLE AGE 


There is a second reason for my 
treating this topic, but it is of a per- 
sonal nature, and may become appar- 
ent further on. 

Every period of life has its peculiar 
temptations, and this is particularly 
true of middle age. For one thing, it 
is a stressful period. It is the time of 
life when the bread-winner carries the 
heaviest burden. It is the season when 
mind and body undergo a severe 
strain. The temptations that assail 
middle life are subtle and, therefore, 
the more perilous. There is the ex- 
perience of disappointment, offspring 
of youth’s unfulfilled hopes. Across 
the paths of a multitude falls the 
shadow of unrealized dreams of boy- 
hood and girlhood days. Life at forty, 
to many persons, is drab and dreary. 
There is little else save the dull daily 
round of monotonous toil and never- 
ending anxiety, to provide bread and 
butter, shelter and clothing. When life 
has been especially hard, the dis- 
appointments of middle age threaten 
to overwhelm and destroy. One is 
tempted to become cynical and morose, 
to flout the goodness of God and the 
integrity of man. Ambition’s fires 
burn low. Sometimes even self-re- 
spect languishes. 


“PUTTING THE MIND TO BED” 


There is the temptation, likewise, to 
sluggishness of intellect. There are 
people who never change an opinion 
or entertain a new idea after the age 
of forty. They put their minds to 
bed. They look neither backward— 
which is typical of old age—nor for- 
ward, which is characteristic of youth. 
They become mentally stolid. 

Still more serious is the temptation 
to moral compromise. In the heyday 
of youth, when hope beats high and 
a glamor haloes even the commonest 
bush, lofty ideals lead on. The buoy- 
ant youth, environed in a genuinely re- 
ligious atmosphere, feels sure that he 
would readily lay down his life for a 
principle or spend his days in an alms- 
house rather than trifle with truth. 
But when mind and body have been 
overtaxed and blasted hopes and bit- 
ter disappointments have left their 
scars, temptation to increase a meager 
income by questionable methods be- 
comes subtle in the extreme. Why 
should a man suffer for the bare ne- 
cessities of life when, by winking at 
sin, he can put silks on his wife and 
dress his daughter stylishly? Doesn't 
the world owe every man a living? 
Such is the sophistry that sometimes 
betrays middle age into sin and moral 
defeat. 

The stage, in at least one notable 


success, has taken account of the perils 
peculiar to middle life. The drama is 
called “Mid-Channel,” and portrays a 
husband and wife of middle age who, 
under the attendant strain and storm, 
wrecked their middle life on a sunken 
reef. At the very time when the foun- 
dations of their home should have 
been strong, they were weak and 
crumbly. At the very period when 
their faith in God should have been 
deep-rooted with convictions, there 
was no rootage at all. Alas, mid-chan- 
nel is where many ships have gone 
down! Half-way between the port 
they left, with flags flying and bands 
of music playing, and the harbor that 
awaited their coming with greetings 
and glad welcome—half-way over, 
how many ships go down in woeful 
wreck! 

If there are perils peculiar to middle 
life, there are likewise rich compen- 
sations, greatly to be desired. The 
neglect of middle age by the pulpit is 
due in part to the vigor and independ- 
ence of normal men and women at 
that time of life. They are so strong 
and vigorous, so independent and able. 
They ask so little sympathy, therefore 
they receive but little. Middle life is 
recognized as the summit of mental 
and physical vigor. Thus, in his mem- 
orable oration, the eloquent Ingersoll 
at his brother’s grave avers: “He had 
not passed on life’s highway the stone 
that marks the highest point; he died 
where manhood’s morning almost 
touches noon and while the shadows 
still were falling toward the west.” 


INDIAN SUMMER 


If youth is like the joyous spring- 
tide, middle age resembles the splendor 


of the early autumn. If maidenhood 
and young manhood are like the apple 
blossoms in beauty and fragrance, 
middle life is as the luscious ripening 
fruit. The changes that come at mid- 
dle life, unless there has been illness 
or accident, are scarcely perceptible. 
There may be a few gray hairs in his 
black locks, or silver threads among 
her golden tresses. There may be 
glasses to aid the sight which begins 
to show the slightest indication of 
weariness after steady use. In truth, 
middle life brings some changes that 
are for the better. There is a new and 
juster estimate of life, an apprgciation 
of rest and relaxation. There is a 
more charitable view of men and wo- 
men. The change that Time works at 
forty is slight. There are so few 
aches, so few inconveniences, so little 
that annoys or pains; and a rich and 
mellow something that invests one like 
the soft, dreamy haze of an Indian 
summer. 

Then there is the tasting of the first 
fruits of experience, that greatest of 
all teachers. By the time one reaches 
forty, if he does not stand on moun- 
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tain peaks of expectancy as often as 
in youth, neither does he so often de- 
scend into the valley of discourage- 
ment. If there have been disappoint- 
ments and blasted hopes, there are 
likewise delightful surprises and frui- 
tions as sweet to the soul as honey to 
the lips. By middle life, if one has 
been either a student of books or an 
observer of people—or, better yet, a 
thinker—there is an accumulation of 
riches better than gold: a companion- 
ship with the great writers, the friend- 
ship of books, the well-stocked mind, 
the communings with the great spirits 
of the dead who never die. Then 
there are the friendships which by the 
time of middle life are among one’s 
priceless possessions. The friend of 
childhood, of youth, of business and 
college life—they are all part and par- 
cel of middle age and come like angels 
of mercy to bless, inspire, and encour- 
age. Not till middle life can one ap- 
preciate the lovely sentiment of James 
A. Garfield’s notable verse: “And now 
with noiseless step sweet memory 
comes.” 


RELIGION AT FORTY 


Religion scarcely begins to find and 
feed men and women until middle age. 
Prior to that period the spiritual na- 
ture can seldom express itself freely. 
One’s religion is at first largely of the 
intellect. It becomes of the affections 
only as one lives, loves and serves. 
One has to live the Christian life for 
forty years or so before God ceases to 
be some faraway abstraction and be- 
comes instead a nearby, ever-present, 
Spirit of power and wisdom. Experi- 
mental religion, after all, is the only 
vital religion. Most of us have a the- 
ology which is a view of God, before 
we possess a religion which is the life 
of God in our souls. By the time one 
reaches forty he has come to know 
something of that certain and myste- 
rious visitor which we call Death. By 
middle life some of our dearest and 
best have been taken from us and we 
have known the aching heart and ex- 
perienced the deep sorrow that always 
accompanies the shock of death in the 
circle of family or friends. Such sor- 
row chastens one’s spirit and brings a 
mellowness of soul. By the time one 
reaches forty he ought to begin to live 
the real life of faith. The vicissitudes 
and experiences of “tender teens, 
teachable twenties, tireless thirties,” 
ought to measurably balance and safe- 
guard the “fiery forties.” 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY 


Moreover, at forty a man has an- 
other chance, so to speak to retrieve 
the fortune he has lost; a chance to 
increase whatever success he may have 
achieved. Another decade is before 
him ; and in that stretch of time, prof- 
iting by experience, a decade of his 
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mental and physical vigor at its best 
is before him. Having learned by ex- 
perience his limitations and capacity, 
like an athlete who as he starts out 
upon the last lap of the race puts into 
play all he has learned of endurance, 
husbanding of strength, knowledge of 
track—exemplifies it all by putting the 
une into practice and comes out vic- 
torious amid the shouting and plaudits 
of the multitude 
‘Well nigh forty years old.” As 
vas intimated in the beginning, I have 
a second reason for speaking on this 
a personal reason, for very 
no matter how soon—I shall be 
crossing over the line from the thirti 
into the forties. I can scarcely realize 


tneme, 


soon 


it until I look about me and see the 
young men and women who were little 
boys and girls when I became their 
pastor more than a decade ago. A 
personal testimony may be of some 

ilue, particularly to those who are 
till in the period of youth 

It occurs to me that I have been 


greatly blessed all my life; verily, “my 


cup runneth over.” I am deeply in- 
lebted to early religious influences. I 
un never recall the time when I first 


lized that God loved me and that 


Christ died for me I never 

bted that fact any more than I 
doubted the sun, the moon and stars, 
or the seaso I began my ministry 
th a naturally optimistic spirit, and 
teen years of service has not, so 
riends say, dampened my youth- 

il arck I do not believe that my 
faith in the goodness of God and in 
the ultimate triumph of justice was 
é er than at this ve mo 


ment, and it is such despite the fact of 
the lurid horizon of war-scourged Eu- 
rope and conditions here in America 
that are anything but Christian. I do 
not believe I ever had a more abiding 
faith in men and women than now, 
and this is true despite the fact that 
deep disappointment and sad disillu- 
sion have sometimes been my experi- 
ence as regards persons for whom | 
had expected extraordinary leader- 
ships. 


rHE GLORY OF THE MINISTRY 


The glory and power of the Chris- 
tian ministry never appealed to me so 
tremendously as in this present day 
when the work of the preacher was 
perhaps never more difficult. Triple 
rainbows flame above the sacred desk 
for me, and greater throne than the 
preacher's pulpit I know not! I re- 
joice that I have come up to the pres- 
ent hour and am permitted to stand on 
the brink of a new period of service, 
hopeful, enthusiastic and expectant. | 
have yet much to learn. I have not 
apprehended the depth and height of 
Christian truth, but I want much to 
press on! The noble sentiment of the 
poet Holmes, in his “Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” voices the yearning of my heart 
at this hour: 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O 

my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 

Till thou at length art free; 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea!” 
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Missionary Nuggets 


“The curse of your life and of my 
life is its littleness.” 

“Unless Jesus Christ is Lord of all, 
he is not Lord at all.” 

“Only consistent giving keeps the 
soul from shrinking.” 

“The dynamic that is to save the 
world is a heart motor.” 

“Love never asks how much I do, 
but how much can I do?” 

“We need to save the world in order 
to save America spiritually.” 

“Missionary history is a mystery, 
until it is read as his story.” 

“The best remedy for a sick church 
is to put it on a missionary diet.” 

“They call us fanatics, but I would 
rather be a fanatic than a corpse.” 

“That life is most worth living 
whose work is most worth while.” 

“Anywhere, any time, anything, for 
the Son of God, and the sons of men.” 

“To have what we want is riches, 
but to be able to do without is power.” 

“We are leading a crusade, not to 
take a sepulcher, but to take a world.” 

“Let us fail in trying to do some- 
thing rather than sit still and do noth- 
ing.” 

“We cannot serve God and mam- 
mon, but we can serve God with mam- 
mon.” 

“The kingdom of God is waiting for 
the hard-earned leisure of the business 
man.” 

“Other people are talking brother- 
hood, the missionary is exemplify- 
ing it.” 


Three Poems of War and Peace 


August, 1914 


{IRISTIAN and heathen ire 
CC issu 1 rl irtial hire 

Love faints before the blast 

may it be the last! 


hen will earth’s warrings cease? 
In vain the dreams of peace! 
Hopes now are changed to fears, 
les yield to sighs and tears 
Can hate bring freedom’s reign, 
Love grow by wars for gain? 
Can greed-born shot and shell 
lor peace and friendship tell? 
ll nations thus be built 
On death Must biood be spilt 
Chat life may brighter be 
hat men may be set free? 


Forbid it! 


Who mar 


4 
With 


Blind are they 
our growing day 
battled smoke and flame 
And that in freedom’s name! 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


When will earth’s warrings cease? 
Shattered the dreams of peace! 
Love's hopes are changed to fears. 
Smiles yield to groans and tears. 


* * * 


Christmas, 1916 


HAT do the bells of Christmas say, 
As they their simple musings 
play? 
‘Warring shall cease; 
Soon cometh peace; 
[his world is God's world! 
Love shall increase.” 


What do the bells of Christmas say, 

\s they their tender carols play? 
“Night soon is past; 
Day comes at last; 

This world is Love’s world, 
Though hate hold fast.” 


What do the bells of Christmas say, 
As they their mighty measures play? 
“Take heart, all men: 
War seeks its den; 
God rules and Love rules! 
Dawn breaks again.” 


19— A. D. 


LOW, bugle, blow! 

The day has dawned at last. 
Blow, blow, blow! 

The fearful night is past. 

The prophets realize their dreams: 

Lo, in the east the glory gleams! 

Blow, bugle, blow! 

The day has dawned at last. 


Blow, bugle, blow! 

The soul of man is free. 

The rod and sword of king and lord 
Shall no more honored be; 

For God alone shall govern men, 
And love shall come to earth again. 
Blow, bugle, blow! 

The day has dawned at last. 


Blow, bugle, blow! 

The rivers run with blood, 

But greed and strife and lust for life 

Are passing with the flood. 

The beast of war is tame and cowed, 

The — great heart with grief is 


wed, 
Blow, bugle, blow! 
The day has dawned at last. 
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Death of 
Dr. Andrew Murray 


One of the best known devotional 
writers of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury was Dr. Andrew Murray. 
Though he lived in a corner of the 
world, his writings have become 
known wherever English is spoken. 
He was born a Scotchman and com- 
pleted his university education at 
Aberdeen. He went to Utrecht for 
his divinity training and later went as 
a missionary to South Africa. Here 
he joined the Dutch Reformed church 
of Africa. He espoused the cause of 
the Boers in their struggle with Eng- 
land. He was made moderator of his 
church and later held its leading pul- 
pit in Cape Town. During later years 
of his life he conducted a seminary 
for girls and a missionary training 
school for young men. His well- 
known devotional books are “Abide 
in Christ,” “Like Christ,” and “With 
Christ in the School of Prayer.” 


A Lord’s Day 
League 

The Lord’s Day League of New 
England is a very active organization 
which watches carefully for bills ap- 
pearing in the legislature designed to 
break down the observance of the 
Christian rest day. Candidates known 
to stand for the “continental Sunday” 
are often left at home through the 
activity of the League. In the cam- 
paign matter of this organization, Lin- 
coln is quoted as saying during the 
Civil War, “As we keep or break the 
Sabbath Day, we nobly save or meanly 
lose the last, best hope by which man 
rises.” 


Pupil of Mrs. Eddy 
Founds Church 


Miss L. Helen Fyfe was a private 
pupil of the late Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. She has recently applied to 
the state of Illinois for a charter to 
found “The First Church of Ideal- 
ism.” She states some of her views as 
follows: “The new church will evolve 
the subject of Christian Science and 
metaphysics, which object is the real 
purpose of my life. Unlike Mrs. 
Eddy, I look upon healing as secon- 
dary, though I believe it is required 
of us to study and promote the study 
of those spiritual forces governing the 
life of humanity and their effects upon 
the health, occupation and destiny of 
mankind. All inspired writing will be 
text-books in my Church of the Ideal- 


ism. The Bible is not the only in- 
spired book. I consider many other 
writings inspired, notably Dr. Horatio 
Dresser’s and a little book I have 
resurrected from oblivion, As Jt Is to 
Be.” 


Sherwood Eddy 
Suffers Loss 


Mr. Sherwood Eddy is now widely 
known in the religious world. His 
service for students in India and China 
brought him into the focus of atten- 
tion. Lately, asa Y. M. C. A. evan- 
gelist, he has rendered a conspicuous 
service in the army camps of Europe. 
His many friends and admirers will 
sympathize with him in the death of 
his only son, Arden, who died at the 
Hill school, Pottstown, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 17. 


Dr. Washington Gladden 
Still Preaching 


There is no deadline for Washing- 
ton Gladden. Though he celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday recently, he is 
now the acting pastor of First Con- 
gregational church, Los Angeles, 
where the congregation is seeking a 
successor to Dr. William Horace Day. 
The veteran minister is reported to be 
in good health. 


Dr. Charles F. Aked 
Will Supply 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, formerly pas- 
tor of First Congregational church, 
San Francisco, will serve as acting 
pastor of the Congregational church 
of Riverside, Cal., from Easter until 
September. Dr. Aked has been in the 
east recently delivering a course of 
lectures. 


Pastor Becomes 
Religious News Gatherer 


The Joliet, Ill, Herald News is 
progressive enough to recognize the 
value of authoritative and interesting 
religious news. This paper secured 
the services of Rev. Carl F. Bruhn of 
the Presbyterian church to gather the 
news of all the churches of the city. 
By this means, religion has received 
much publicity in Joliet. 


Y. M. C. A. on the 
Mexican Border 

Nearly 4,300,000 letters were writ- 
ten by soldiers in the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings on the Mexican border dur- 


ing the first seven months after the 
national guard was called out. Almost 
40,000 copies of the Bible were dis- 
tributed among the soldiers, with 350,- 
000 other pieces of reading matter. 
Over ninety tons of writing paper have 
been used and more than seventy tons 
of magazines. At special evangelistic 
services addresses have been made by 
twelve Presbyterian representatives, 
twelve Baptists, nine Methodists, eight 
Episcopalians, five Disciples and three 
Congregationalists. 


New Social Service 
Secretary 


The Federal Council of Churches 
has announced the appointment of 
Dr. Worthy M. Tippy, pastor of Mad- 
ison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
church of New York as secretary of 
the Commission on Social Service. 
Dr. Tippy acquired his leadership in 
social service while a pastor in Cleve- 
land at the Epworth Memorial church. 
He is the author of a book called “The 
Church a Community Force,” which 
has been published as a text-book on 
city church work by the Missionary 
Education Movement. 


Laymen Study 
Home Missions 


The southern Presbyterians have 
recently held a meeting for laymen in 
Lexington, Ky., which was attended 
by leading men from all over the 
south. Well-known speakers dealt 
with the various phases of America’s 
problem. Dr. William H. Sheppard, 
a negro preacher and a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, made a 
deep impression with his address. A 
similar meeting will be held in New 
Orleans this month for the men of 
the southwest. 


Would Give Mexico 
a Real University 


Certain Christian educators believe 
there is a better program for America 
in Mexico than invading her territory. 
They propose that a big educational 
institution like Roberts College in 
Turkey be given to the Mexican peo- 
ple and made independent. They re- 
gard the problem of Mexico as being 
the problem of education. The edu- 
cators who have been most prominent 
in the proposals are Dr. Charles Wil- 
liam Dabney, Presidents Henry Chur- 
chill King, Harry Pratt Judson and 
David Starr Jordan 
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Social Interpretations 
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Will England or Germany Starve First? 


buoy up the English people with 

statistics showing only a small 
percentage of English shipping ton- 
nage was actually sunk during the first 
month of submarine ruthlessness, but 
there is little use whistling in the dark 
when the spec- 
ter is actually 
present. Sir Ed- 
ward says noth- 
ing about the 
enormous Amer- 
ican and other 
neutral tonnage 
tied up in home 
and other ports 
by fear of the 
submarine; so 
far as the Eng- 
lish supply is concerned, it had as well 
be at the bottom of the sea unless 
Britain can give guarantee that it can 
deliver the goods without too great a 
risk. The Germans did not sink a 
million tons the first month of their 
campaign of terror, but they kept 
much more than that in safe ports 
and altogether deprived England of 
more than 2,000,000 tons delivery. 
[heir campaign is based upon the 
theory that if they can destroy a mil- 
lion tons per month, they can so cur- 
tail supply as to force her to meet in 
a peace council before her armies can 
accomplish the “big push.” Uncle 
Sam may arm his ships and insure 
them besides, but the risk will be so 
great to life that there will be a cur- 
tailment, while little nations like 
Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries do not dare arm their vessels and 
their considerable tonnage will be 
practically tied up. Lloyd-George 
was sounding no needless or merely 
sensational alarm when he frankly 
told the nation it faced a serious crisis 
’ That Germany faces a serious food 
crisis, there is no doubt. Madeline 
Doty, author of “Society's Misfits,” 
was sent to Germany to administer a 
children’s fund collected in this coun- 
try. She is now at home again and 
is telling the actual facts in “Christian 
Work.” Her testimony is borne out 
by our consuls just now coming out 
of Germany. The German civilian 
population, with the exception of the 
rich, go to bed hungry at night. Their 
faces are losing color, their cheeks 
growing thin and their stomachs flat. 
The poor are, of course, suffering hor- 
ribly and their children are beginning 
to fall under the dread diseases that 
come after under-nutrition. The pris- 


S° EDWARD CARSON tries to 





oners of war are at work but are 
underfed and dying in great numbers ; 
they, of course, will be starved first. 
The transport system is getting worn 
and the military officials are willing to 
wear it and the people right down to 
the breaking point in this last desper- 
ate effort to win terms that will not 
be too onerous—for that is all Ger- 
many fights for now. We must not 
draw the conclusion that the fact that 
all Germany goes to bed hungry means 
quick surrender. Nations have starved 
half their population before they sur- 
rendered, and such spirit is not foreign 
to German military character. There 
are still large stores in Germany, much 
larger than in England, but the “ra- 
tioning” of the people in order to 
conserve food to the last pound is re- 
moving any danger of Germans “dig- 
ging their graves with their teeth,” and 
a people can exist a long time on half- 
rations. Meanwhile German soldiers 
are well fed and England is trying to 
slowly starve the women and children 
and the civilian population of Ger- 
many to death so as to reach her mili- 
tary forces. 

There is no language too strong to 
execrate the submarine campaign, but 
why not say the same of the starva- 
tion campaign against a whole nation 
of women and children? Is sudden 
death to groups of tens and even hun- 
dreds so much more horrible than slow 
death to millions? If we could purge 
ourselves of partisan feelings and see 
the horrors of the military business, 
we would, perhaps, talk less of one 
nation or the other and more of the 
unspeakable business to which both 
are committed in using what they 
choose to call by the euphonious name 
of “military necessity,” but which, in 
the vernacular, is only legalized mur- 
der. 

» ~ 7 


Can We Afford to Fight 
for These Things? 


It is well understood that among 
the things for which the Allies are 
fighting and upon which they intend 
to insist at the peace conference are 
the following: Italy must have the 
Dalmatian Coast; France, Alsace- 
Loraine; Russia, Constantinople and 
the Bosporus, and England security in 
her domination of the seas. Have we 
a dollar to spend or a drop of blood to 
give for these goals? If we join the 
Allies we should be bound to help 
them win them, whether we favored 
such terms or not, because we could 





By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


not dictate the final terms. Now come 
certain colonial premiers and the 
colonial minister in London with a 
declaration that Germany’s colonies 
will never be restored to her and a 
Japanese minister further declares 
that they will never surrender the 
German provinces captured in China 
and among the Pacific islands. If we 
are willing to grant that such terms 
are justified under the premises of the 
conflict, we must admit that the fight 
for them is not our fight and that, 
therefore, we have neither treasure 
nor blood to give for the undertaking. 
if we must fight, let it be for humanity 
and international law and not for any 
cause that is so intimately tied up with 
territorial aggrandizement. 


* * * 


Suspicion Feeding War Between 
United States and Japan 


Back of war, as one of the distinct 
nurturing motives, lies suspicion. In- 
deed, suspicion is the very bread and 
meat upon which the military spirit 
feeds and suspicion is growing like 
a Upas tree in both countries, fed by 
the shallow Jingo spirit. Last year a 
Boston paper proclaimed the news that 
thirty thousand Japanese had been 
sent to Villa’s aid. Last July the 
Forum, a usually sedate publication, 
gave the startling information to the 
world, quoting it as an estimate of 
the War Department, that there were 
two hundred and fifty thousand Jap- 
anese in Mexico ready to help settle 
accounts with Uncle Sam. The Cen- 
tury magazine went them one better 
by quoting a supposed officer of the 
Department as saying that four hun- 
dred thousand were there, and all of 
them were veterans of the Russian 
War. Some one then, refusing to get 
excited, interviewed the Department 
officials and found that there were not 
more than three thousand Japanese in 
Mexico and they were all civilians! 
Thus this spectre of a mighty army 
trained and armed to the teeth and 
waiting only the bugle blast to cross 
the Rio Grande vanished under the 
light of simple inquiry. Does anyone 
deny that we have not been ready for 
the past year for a fit of national hys- 
terics? The Japanese Jingoes are 
suspicious of the United States be- 
cause they fail to understand our atti- 
tude toward China ; being imperialistic 
themselves, they cannot conceive of 
America not being imperialistic; then 
they cannot understand why we should 
be making such tremendous plans and 
spending the unequaled sums that we 
are upon our navy if we are not pre- 
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paring against Japan. These things 
breed suspicion in the Japanese mind 
when they come on top of the immi- 
gration issue in California with its 
discrimination against the Japanese in 
regard to the schools and land owner- 
ship. At the bottom of it all with us 
both is more or less of that unreason- 
ing national prejudice that is unable 
to evaluate the motives of others. 
Japan desires no war with the United 
States and certainly the Americans de- 
sire no war with Japan. It is possible 
that there will be such a war in spite 
of our desires simply because Jingo 
suspicion drives us ahead like a man 
running blindly in the night. 


* * * 


A Grand Old 
Man of China 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, one of the 
grand old men of the missionary force, 
is dead in Pekin at the ripe old age of 
eighty-nine. He gave sixty years of 
wonderfully fruitful service to China. 
He not only enriched China with his 
writings and research and educational 
work, but the outer world was also 
enriched through his interpretation to 
it. He wrote an Apologetic for Chris- 
tianity in the Chinese language which, 
perhaps, reached a larger sale than any 
like volume in modern times. It ran 
through forty editions in the Chinese 
ind was also translated into several 
other Oriental languages, and is, even 
\fter a generation, the most largely 
used book of its kind in the world. 
To this he added a number of other 
volumes in Chinese besides the two 
large volumes in English upon China, 
interpreting to the outer world Chin- 
ese life and thought. His “Lore of 
Cathay” is a rich mine of source ma- 
terial upon Chinese education and 
thinking. Second only to his labors as 
an apostle of Christianity was his 
vork as a translator of books on inter- 
national law. These very largely fur- 
nished the foundation for modern 
Chinese diplomacy. He was also one 
of the chief advisors in the founding 
of the new educational system in 
China and was made the president of 
the Imperial University. As the years 
came on and his energies waned until 
he was unable to carry the heroic task 
f middle life, he still clung to his 
idopted land and spent his later years 
n Pekin in evangelistic work, refus- 
ng the importunities of friends and 
children to return to America for rest. 
in his death he was greatly honored 

the Chinese people and over his 
‘rave in Pekin they will, no doubt, 
ome day rear a monument befitting 
the esteem in which they hold him. 





“God will not look you over for 
medals, degrees and diplomas, but for 
scars.” 
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Jesus, the Way, Truth, Life 


The Lesson in Today’s Life * 
BY JOHN R. EWERS 


self: “I am the way, the truth 

and the life.” Why is that not 
better than Peter’s statement? It 
would mean more to make such a con- 
fession in terms of actual living. We 
may acknowl- 
edge Jesus as 
the Anointed of 
God, as the 
uniquely divine 
Son, and _ still 
remain far from 
living like him. 
Again and again 


[iit is what Jesus says of him- 





it is borne in 
upon me that 
the church is 
dying for the 


want of sincere following of Jesus. 
Someway we must walk in his steps; 
we must possess his spirit. “If you 
have not the spirit of Christ, you are 
none of his.” On the one hand you 
have your intellectualists coldly talk- 
ing and writing about Christ; on the 
other hand you have your hot emo- 
tionalists singing and going into vari- 
ous forms of ecstacies over Jesus ; be- 
tween the two extremes you have the 
worldly man selfishly ignoring the 
Master as he rushes for gold, fame, 
pleasure or ease. When will we begin 
to live Christ? 

There are a thousand roads—but 
Jesus is the way! Men are lost in 
devious by-paths and in paved boule- 
vards. Jesus’ way is narrow and steep 
and few there are who walk therein. 
Few, very few, pitiably few. Throngs 
sweep past our church doors, a few 
enter, and of the few who enter, a few 
pray and of the few who pray, a few 
are sincere. Ministers need to stand 
in the highways and cry, “Jesus is the 
way.” The world has not learned it 
yet. While we pile up needless wealth, 
have we learned it? While we hate 
and kill, have we learned it? While 
we care nothing for our brothers, have 
we learned it? No, we do not believe 
it. We do not believe that Jesus’ way 
is the best way. If we did, we would 
walk in his steps. But let us see: 
What has become of all the selfish 
people? Forgotten, altogether forgot- 
ten. Someway God has built the world 
so that only the unselfish souls will be 





*The above article is based on the Re- 
view lesson for First Quarter, 1917. 





remembered. It would be foolish to 
remember the selfish. ' 

There are a thousand schools of 
thought—but Jesus is the Truth. 
What a jumble in the intellectual (or 
the non-intellectual) realm! Russell- 
ism, Dowieism, Eddyism, Campbell- 
ism, Wesleyanism, Calvinism, home- 
opathy, allopathy, hydropathy, chirop- 
athy, osteopathy, sun baths, breakfast 
foods and faith healing, pragmatism, 
idealism, realism, monism, dualism, 
pantheism, schools of art and schools 
of music, technical schools and dead 
languages, socialism and plutocracy, 
single tax and free love—in the name 
of common sense, what can a man be- 
lieve enough to act upon it? There 
is only one sane life—the life of Jesus. 
It may seem insane to you, imbued 
with modern notions, dwelling in a 
warring world, stamped with com- 
mercialism, and torn by two hundred 
and fifty bigoted denominations, each 
of which thinks that it has a monopoly 
on truth!!! “I am the truth.” Pilate 
asked, “What is truth?” The truth 
was incarnate before his blood-shot 
eyes. 

There are a thousand varieties of 
life—Jesus is THE LIFE. Palaces and 
sweat-shops, dainty rooms and foul 
dens, avenues and slums, parks and 
fetid walls, gardens and alleys, flow- 
ers and tin cans, clubs and mills, 
libraries and saloons, churches and 
dives—what contrasts. Forests and 
flats, sunny meadows and dark hall- 
ways, silent stars and the tumult and 
wail of the city’s noise. Ten thousand 
homes—all different—birth and sui- 
cide, love and hate, mirth and despair, 
happy fireside and smoking revolver. 
But, tell me, who knows how to live? 
If you should mention anyone save the 
sincere Christian, I will not believe 
you. O, Thou Way, Truth and Life, 
I follow Thee! 





“This is a lost world to be saved, 
and not simply an ignorant world to 
be educated.” 

“Jesus Christ alone can save the 
world, but Jesus Christ cannot save 
the world alone.” 

“The church that forgets itself in 
its passion for others will in that for- 
getfulness find itself.” 

“The gospel of Jesus Christ is not 
only a gospel for all men, but it is a 
gospel for the whole man.” 
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These Sermons of Ours 


ERMONS are to be tasted, and 
S tasters abound. I wonder how 
many sermons are digested. 
When we think of the millions of 
sermons that are preached in the land 
during a decade it is a wonder that a 
single hearer is left unconverted, un- 
edified or unenthusiastic. Yet the fly 
appears in the ointment. Many hear- 
ers attend irregularly and miss sys- 
tematic instruction; many others take 
it for granted that the preacher has 
nothing of importance to say and set 
tle down into inattention or for a com 
fortable nap; many more cannot or 
do not concentrate their minds on 
what the preacher is saying, and hi 
words are lost upon them. The inner 
circle are those who hear the Word 
( f God and do it There i 1 fine art 
in hearing as in speaking 
Joseph Parker was an eloquent man, 
but he claimed that there was no 
loquent tongue without an eloquent 
ear. Of what value is a sermon unless 
there is sympathetic hearing he 
pew makes great demands upon the 
pulpit; its cry for eloquence is never 
done. But the Bible demands that 
ve take heed how we hear. Jesus knew 
that good hearing was as essential to 
the soul as good speaking, and pro- 
nounced a blessing upon the ears that 
hear. It would be a boon to many 
congregations if the pastor now 


then reminded them of the need of 


iring, of attending to the thing 
woken [he pew is quick to retort 
Give us something to attend to and 
e will attend rhe pulpit can just 
properly respon Give us a 
friendly ear and vw will turn its 
dumbness into music.” Many a good 
sermon is killed by a listless hearer, 
und many a poor sermon is redeem 
by intelligent hearing. The alertnes 
of an audience reacts upon the 
preacher. There are many dull ser- 


mons preached, no doubt, but sharp 
ears can help even dull sermons 

He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear 

\ good janitor may make a good 


preacher out of a poor one, while a 
worthless janitor may ruin the best 
reacher that ever lived Every 


preacher ought to be on good terms 
with his janitor and it should be un- 
lerstood bet ween them that t! il janitor 
an give wings to the sermon h 
temperature Stuffs 
ventilation are 


watching the 
iditoriums and poor 


the devil's devices to kill the effect of 
many good sermons. “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to 





do,” is not true of the janitor, for he 
will lull him to slumber with the other 
saints, when the temperature is sti- 
fling, and keep him there until the 
closing hymn is announced. There is 
no college yet for the training of jani- 
tors, no appreciation of the value of 
an intelligent janitor. I have always 
admired the men who, unwilling to 
preach to a_ sleepy congregation, 
knocked out a few window lights 
and the breath out of the dignified at 
the same time—while letting in the 
balmy air of heaven. All honor to 
such iconoclasts. 

All that I have said presumes in- 
telligent preaching. I am a firm be- 
liever in the “foolishness of preach- 
ing.”” It is of more value to the world 
than anything else to redeem, to uplift 
and to save. When one reads these 
lists of sermons he will see how thor- 
oughly scriptural they are, how full of 
the desire to interpret the conditions 
of the time, and how great the desire 
to adapt the messages to the souls of 
men now. We disciples are never go- 
ing to get far away from the Bible, 
no matter what happens. We will not 
always agree on our interpretations of 
it, but we are going to group our 
thinking around Biblical ideas. We 
are never going to forget the prophetic 
spirit of Isaiah, nor the prophetic 
spirit of 1917. We are not going to 
shut the Bible up to the ages that 
past; we are going to make men be 
ieve that it endureth forever. I do 
not forget the men among us who hav 
little use for interpretations except 
they fit into their ambitious scheme: 
but they are in every communion, and 
wholly committed to the gospel of the 
loaves and fishes. The rank and file 
will go on as the Disciples have ev 
gone with the desire to know and to 
do the will of God, despite tuning 
forks, little or big “d,” fears and 
tumults and riots in theological cen 
ters. If you don’t think that, read 
these recent sermon subjects of Dis 
ciple ministers, and these book titles 
and be convinced that we are going 
forward in spite of ourselves. 

Rev. W. D. Ryan, Youngstown, © 
Pulpit Themes— 

“Cain and Andrew—A Contrast ;” 
‘An Irresistible Christian;’ “Soul 
Prosperity;” “The Seats of the 
Mighty ;” go About Hell 2” “The 

‘ragedy of the Empty Net;” “The 

Upper and the ‘Nether Springs.” 


Books Read and Recommended- 
‘The Common Life,” Brierly ; “The 
New World,” Black; “Opportunities 
of the Ministry,” Lynch; “The New 
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Theology,” Wm. Adams Brown ; “The 
Fight for Peace,” Gulick ; “The Trans- 
figured Church,” Jowett; “The Hun- 
gry Stones and Other Stories,” Ta- 
gore; “The Turmoil,” Tarkington; 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” 
iaeige b oromggl Hillis. 

. R. G. Frank, Liberty, Mo. 

"hae Themes— 

‘The Heresy of Silence;” “Chris 
tianity and the War Spirit ;” “God’s 
Initiative ;” “Perils to Spirituality ;” 
“Modern Allies of Christianity ;” 
‘The Blessedness of Sacrificial Liv- 
ing.” 

Books Read and Recommended— 

“The Breath of Life,” Burroughs; 
“Foundations,” Seven Oxford Men; 
“The Innocents Abroad ;” “Don Quix- 
ote,” Cervantes; “Lectures on Preach- 
ing,” Beecher; “Theism and Human- 
ism,” Balfour; “Sandhana,” Rabind 
ranath Tagore; “New Wars for Old,” 
Holmes. 

Rev. L. O. Bricker, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pulpit Themes— 

“Seekers After God; “Something 
to Say;” “The Tyranny of Things ;’ 
“The Ocean and the Bay;” “He An- 
swered Her Not a Word.” 


Books Read and Recommended— 


‘The Oriental Christ,” Mazoomd- 
har; “The Fellowship of Silence,” 
Macmillan; “University Sermons,’ 
Henry Sloane Coffin; “Eucken and 
Bergson,” Herrman; “The Gospel of 
Good Will,” Hyde. 

Rev. Stephen E. Fisher, Champaign, 
Ill. 
Pulpit Themes— 

‘The Heart of the Gospel;” “The 
Power of a Vital Faith;’ “The Rea- 
sonableness of the Gospel;” “The 
Ilealth of the Soul;” “Thy Kingdom 
Come ;” “Jesus and His Friends.” 


Books Read and Recommended— 
‘The Romance of Preaching,” 

Horne; “The Natural Way,” DuBois; 
“What Men Live By,” Cabot; “The 
Reconstruction of the Church,” 
Strayer; “When a Man’s a Man,’ 
Wright. 
Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore, Md. 

Pulpit Themes— 

Mr. Ainslie says: ‘Regarding ser- 
mon subjects, I have been preaching 
for the last year or longer on those 
themes that have to do with the re- 
adjustment of the Church to the 
times, such as the attitude of the 
Church toward war, toward wealth, 
toward international relations, toward 
social justice, toward anxiety, toward 
brotherhood, and then questions deal- 
ing with the Christian’s abiding in 
Christ. In the early spring I had, 
perhaps, a dozen sermons on that one 
phrase, ‘In Christ,’ taking it up from 
different views in Paul’s epistles—a 
phrase distinctively his.” 
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High Cost of Living Discussed 
at First Church, Philadelphia 


Irving S. Chenoweth, who leads at 
First church, Philadelphia, Pa., has ar- 
ranged for a series of Sunday evening 

idresses at this church, to be given 
by men prominent in Pennsylvania pub- 
lic life. The general purpose of these 
ddresses is to consider the why of the 
“high cost of living.” Among the 
peakers are Samuel McCune Lindsay 
of Columbia University; J. H. Willetts of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Jas. H. 
Maurer, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor; J. Jackson, commis- 
sioner of labor in Pennsylvania, and the 
pastor, who will discuss on April 8th, 
“Jesus, a Laborer: His Message for To- 
day.” Mr. Chenoweth reports that the 
old First church building has been sold 
for $18,000, out of which a long-stand- 
ing mortgage had to be paid. The new 
lot, costing $12,500, is paid for and there 
is now in hand a total of $34,500 in cash 
nd pledges toward the new building, 
for which ground will be broken this 
month. The building will cost $60,000. 


A. McLean Receives Ovation 
at His Home City 


Seven of the Foreign Society leaders 
are members at Norwood church, Cin- 
nnati. Mr. McLean is greatly loved 
by this congregation, and by other Cin- 
cinnati Disciples, as also by the churches 
hroughout the length and breadth of 
Discipledom. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 4, the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of Mr. McLean’s service with the For- 
eign Society, an anniversary service 
as held in his honor at Central 
church, Cincinnati. This is an unusual 
ichievement which Mr. McLean has to 
his record: he has served longer as an 
active officer of the society than any 
imilar officer now living has served any 
board in America. THe Cnuristian CEen- 
ury joins with all Disciples of Christ 
in wishing him added years of happy 
efulness in the work of the Kingdom. 


Dr. Maclachlan, of Richmond, 
Rebukes City’s Extravagance 
“Civic Pride and a 
D. C. Maclachlan, 
Seventh Street church, Richmond, 
Va., rebuked with a lash the extrava- 
ince of the city government. Among 
his declarations was the following: 
“The form of our city government is the 
seat of all our trouble. It is antiquated, 
roundabout, unscientific, unwieldy, as 
much so as the mind of man could con- 
ceive. Almost any form of government 
would be better. We are spending, not 
for improvements, but for the oyerhead 
expenses of government, money that 
might as well be thrown into the James 
river. The cost of running the city gov- 
rninent per capita is 78 per cent greater 
ian in any other city of our class.” Dr. 
Mactechien is recognized as one of the 
most influential men in the Richmond 
city. 


Joplin, Mo., Churches 
Cleaning Up Debts 


Three of the Joplin, Mo., churches are 
making inroads on their church debts. 
First recently subscribed a little more 
than the full amount of its debt ($4,500) 
ind expects to burn its mortgage Oct. 1, 


In an address on 


Lean Treasury,” H. 


| Disciples Table 
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1917. Central is pushing a tithing cam- 
paign with encouraging results and is 
gradually reducing its debt. Recently a 
joint Elders’ and Deacons’ conference, 
representing the Joplin churches, was 
entertained at Central Church. E. W. 
Couch, pastor, presided. W. P. Sham- 
hart, pastor South Joplin Church, gave 
an address on the work of the el- 
ders and deacons. C. C. Garrigues, of 
First church, spoke on “Financing the 
Kingdom.” The South Joplin church is 
putting on a vigorous debt-raising cam- 
paign and hopes to reach the goal by 
May 1. W. P. Shamhart of South Jop- 
lin and C. C. Garrigues are soon to ex- 
change pulpits. Mr. Garrigues will give 
an address on “Church Finance.” 





An Honor for A. R. Liverett, 
Of Jefferson City 


At a recent meeting of the allied tem- 
perance forces of Missouri, held in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.,a movement was started 
to organize all of the Protestant minis- 
ters of the state for a closer fellowship 
and to work together on any program 
of constructive legislation looking to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people 
of the state. A large number of minis- 
ters were present, representing several 
religious bodies, and such an organiza- 
tion was perfected. A. R. Liverett of 
First Christian Church, Jefferson City, 
was elected state president. First Church 
at Jefferson City, Mr. Liverett reports, 
is planning a two weeks’ pre-Easter cam- 
paign. Harvey B. Smith, pastor at Mar- 
shall, Mo., will do the preaching. The 
Jefferson City church has had a splendid 
growth during the nearly six years’ pas- 
torate of Mr. Liverett, 672 persons hav- 
ing been added to the church member- 





Ministers Consider War ond Peace 


The subjects of war, peace, nationalism and internationalism are getting into the 


sermons being preached today. 


frequently considered by the ministers of the country. 


Especially is the topic of war as related to religion 


The following excerpts from 


recent sermons by Disciples pastors will be of interest-—News Enprror. 


“Should Throw Down Arms 
and Refuse to Fight” 


“The religion of Jesus was to over- 
come all world-religions and institutions 
based on force and hate. All parties in 
his day were opposed to him because he 
raised a cry for the oppressed. Today 
we are not talking about our religion 
as we did before the great war hevan. 
We have as yet but a veneer of Chris- 
tianity. Christ demands the same mor- 
ality of nations that he does of individ- 
uals, The present war is a commercial 
one, and due to the breakdown of com- 
mercial orders. The lineup of the na- 
tions at war shows that it is a commer- 
cial struggle. The way of Christ is the 
only way out. We must first think of 
the kingdom of God, as Christ thought 
of it. Then we must demand that com- 
mercialism get off the throne. As soon 
as we get a conscience about the war 
question, war will cease. Plant the king- 
dom in the heart of men. Make them 
know that love is better than hate. The 
United States can stop the world war 
by throwing down arms and refusing to 
fight.” 

F. G. Stricktanp, Dayton, O. 


“Paying the Price to Rid 
World of War” 


“That more are slaughtered in today’s 
war than ever in history is no argument 
for pessimism. This is not due to a 
worse world, but rather it is a practical 


demonstration of the tremendous ad- 
vance of science and invention along 
military lines. True progress, real re- 


formation and actual advance steps in 
civilization have always been expensive. 
We paid a tremendous price to rid 
America of slavery and we are now 
paying a more tremendous price to rid 
the world of war.” 


L. N. D. Wetts, Akron, O. 


Is There a United States 
God? 


“From what we understand, Kaiser 
Wilhelm is working hand and glove with 
the God of the Germans. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is walking arm in 
arm with the God of the British Em- 


pire and President Poincare of France 
is pretty close to the French God. And 
now I guess they are preparing for us 
to pray to our God, the God of the Stars 
and Stripes. I for one will refuse to 
do it. My God is the God of all nations, 
the God of the English, the Germans, the 
Chinese, the Hindus and of all the world. 
I cannot believe in a little tribal God 
My God is greater than the boundaries 
of the nation. I want to believe in a 
God in whom centers all that is good 
and perfect. I do not want a God be- 
cause it is expedient. I want a religion 
that is right.” 
Joun R. Ewers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Better World After 
the War 


“The slothful Christian in this hour 
is worse than the ‘slacker.’ He betrays 
a greater cause than the cause of a na- 
tion. He is a traitor to the whole cause 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, whose op- 
portunity lies at hand. I cannot doubt 
that the poverty and destitution that 
will follow the war, the new search for 
human values, the new loyalty that has 
been born from blood and the terrors of 
the battlefield will furnish the back- 
ground for the big spiritual movement 
which will go far to satisfy our hopes 
for a better world.” 

O. F. Jorpan, Evanston, II. 


“Must Bow to Authority 
of Christ” 


“We are in the crisis of the world in 
this present time, a struggle of greed 
and materialism against the principles of 
Christ’s kingdom. Christ’s authority is 
absolute. Will you submit to it? Our 
little schemes and petty quarrels, our 
heady and “rule or ruin” spirit, may flour- 
ish for a little time. Christ may be cov- 
ered, hidden from view by our own self- 
importance, but he will arise, to our sor- 
row and dismay. The judgment of the 
world is set and we must bow to the 
authority of Christ against the grasping 
dispositions of men. The judgment is 
set, and God will bring out of this con- 


flict a better world, that will more nearly 
conform to the laws of his kingdom.” 
W. G. Oram, Dayton, O 
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ship. The attendance at the great Bible 
class, taught by J. Kelly Pool, at First 
church, has been making an average at- 
tendance of from 100 to 150 each Sunday. 


Outside Help in Promoting 
Every Member Canvass 


In preparing for the annual every mem- 
ber canvass at Eureka, Ill, Verle W. 
Blair, pastor, with his leaders, decided 
to call in outside talent as an aid in 
getting best results from this campaign. 
A committee decided to call in Herbert 
L. Willett, Jr., of Chicago, and Secretary 


Bert Wilson, of the Foreign Society. 
Mr. Blair has this to say concerning the 
fine results attained: “Our purpose in 


securing Mr. Willet was to get exact in- 


formation first hand in regard to the 
actual conditions in the war stricken 
countries His talk did just what we 


wanted it to. He has a genuine message 
of power. Our men ought to use him 
wherever the opportunity is open. His 
story cannot be told before the ordinary 
audience without accomplishing much 
good. I feel very much the same about 
Bert Wilson, whose message on stew- 
ardship is the greatest financial appeal I 
ever have heard. I commend them both 
most cordially and believe they ought to 
be kept busy every Sunday in some of 
our churches.” 


€ * 
J. | Davis, new pastor at First 
church, Kansas City, Mo., spoke on 
David Lloyd-George, the Man of the 


Hlour,” at a mass meeting of Welshmen 
of Kansas City on March 1 


H. G. Kenney is the newly called 
pastor at Sturgis, Ky 

C. R. Scoville is leading in a great 
union meeting at Fresno, Cal 

G. W. Kemper, of Hanover Ave- 
ue church, Richmond, Va., was recently 
presented with a purse of gold by two 
lult classes of the Sunday school 

Decatur, Ind., is to have a new 
Christian church building 

R. W. Stancill has been called to the 
ustorate at Fredericksburg, Va 


he 


Indianapolis Disciple Sunday 
are striving tor 9,000 persons 


present on Easter Sunday, with $500 of- 


hools 


fering and 100 confession 

F. M. Warren, pastor at Vinton, lIa., 

iddressing audiences of men at the 
local opera house every Sunday at the 
Sunday school hour 

E. J. Nickerson, of Cleghorn, lIa., a 


comparatively small town, had 100 men 
present at the last meeting of his broth- 


erhood 


Graham Frank, of the Liberty, Mo., 
church, has a class of instruction in the 


Duty, Privilege and Meaning of Church 
Membership for the last four Sundays 
before Easter. The class meets on Sat- 
urday afternoons between 3 and 4 


o'clock 

—Fifty men gathered at a fellowship 
supper at Central church, Rockford, IIL, 
to hear O. F. Jordan, of Evanston, III 
The result was a reorganization of the 
men of the church, with twenty mem- 
bers added not before affiliated with this 
branch of the work. W. B. Clemmer, 
pastor at Rockford, reports that $2,800 
on the building fund has been paid by 
congregation there since dedication 
a year ago 


the 
day, 


—The Christian Endeavor Society at 
Central church, New York City, is tak- 
ing charge of the headquarters of the 
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Disciples of Christ, for the World’s En- 
deavor convention to be held in the east- 
ern city next July. 


—K. F. Nance, formerly of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., but more recently in the am- 
bulance service in France, delivered his 
lecture on his experiences at First 
Church, Jefferson City, Mo., a few eve- 
nings ago. A. R. Liverett, pastor there, 
reports a most vivid presentation of war 
conditions in Europe. 


—John G. Slayter, pastor of the East 
Dallas Church, Dallas, Tex., addressed 
the Dallas Auto club on the topic, “The 
Rights of an Automobile,” claiming, 
among other things that an automobile 
had a right to proper care, good roads, 
good laws and a good man to drive it. 


Church school, New York 
City, has a Chinese department with 
about fifty attendants. The church has 
also fostered the work among the Rus- 


—Central 
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sians of the community, having recently 
opened up a new work, with an added 
missionary. 


—Z. O. Doward of Cheney, Wash., has 
been elected president of the Inland Em- 
pire organization of Disciples, to suc- 
ceed J. E. Davis, who recently left Se- 
attle to take up the work at First Church, 
Kansas City. 


—Victor M. Hovis has closed his work 
as superintendent of the Christian Chi- 
nese Mission, at San Francisco, Cal., 
and has entered the evangelistic field. 


—The Christian Endeavor Society of 
Central Church, Shreveport, La., issues 
the weekly bulletin of the church. 


—For four Sunday evenings pastor H. 
H. Griffis, of First Church, Portland, 
Oregon, has been reading before his En- 
deavorers installments of Mary R. S. An- 
drews’ little book, “The Three Things,” 
which has been pronounced the greatest 








27 Years 


Clergyman, Whose Sermon Caused Hi m to Be Condemned as Heretic, Received 
Into Union Ave. Con gregation, St. Louis 


Rev. Robert C. Cave, who for twenty- 
seven years has stood in ecclesiastical 
isolation, having been pilloried as a 
heretic, was received into full communion 
with the Union Avenue Christian church, 
St. Louis, on Sunday, Feb. 25. This is 
the same congregation, under a new 
name, with added members, as the Cen- 
tral Christian church, from whose pulpit 
Dr. Cave departed because of hostile 
criticism by other ministers of a sermon 
which he preached. Later, for thirteen 
years, he preached in an independent 
church in St. Louis. 

Dr. Cave, in coming back into the 
church from which he stood aloof so 
long, does not retreat from the expres- 
sions of this sermon, but it has been 
agreed by those concerned that his faith 
on fundamental matters is such as to 
warrant his reception into the church. 
Opinion was freely voiced in the congre- 
gation that if Dr. Cave had preached the 
disputed sermon today it would not have 
created the comment which it did then 
A newspaper publication of the sermon, 
which touched Old Testament belief with 
significant headlines, heightened the im- 
pression of “heresy” at the time. 


COMMON FAITH IS FOUND 


B. A. Abbott, pastor of Union Avenue 
church, in receiving Dr. Cave into the 
church, said: “I have had many confer- 
ences with Brother Cave, some of them 
lasting hours. I did not ask him to 
change his views, and I understand he 
has not changed them. On the other 
hand, the church does not commit itself 
to Brother Cave’s opinions. They are his 
own, personally. But in these talks we 
have found our common faith in God, 
and in the obligation to be Christlike as 
far as we can, and to treat each other in 
a brotherly manner, and to strive to- 
gether for the advancement of the king- 
dom of God without reference to our own 
personal opinions about matters — we 
have found all this to be a sufficiently 
strong tie to unite us in working to- 
gether.” 

Dr. Cave made no address, being quiet- 
ly received with other members. After 
the service, he explained the reasons for 
his retirement, and his present feeling 
toward the church. 

“In December, said Dr. 


1889,” Cave, 


“at the old Central Christian church, 
then at Finney and Grand avenues, | 
preached a sermon in which I alluded to 
Col. Ingersoll’s talks on God as repre- 
sented in the Old Testament stories, and 
I asserted that these old stories did not 
represent God truly—that the church of 
this age could not attempt to uphold 
them without antagonizing the moral 
sense at the present time, and that the 
church ought to reject these Old Testa- 
ment stories, and call man to the accept- 
ance of no God other than the infinitely 
loving Father manifested by Jesus. 

“This sermon was published and called 
down upon me a storm of condemnation 
It was said bv my brethren that in as- 
sailing the Old Testament I had assailed 
‘the inspired Word of God, which is the 
foundation of the church.’ 

“My own congregation passed resolu- 
tions indorsing me, but the ministers 
and editors and many influential men 
throughout the country condemned me 
bitterly, saying that I did not represent 
the Disciples of Christ, would not be fel- 
lowshipped by them, and as an honest 
man could not try to remain with them. 
Thus, by the almost unanimous voice of 
the Disciples told that I should get out, 
I withdrew from the church, and about 
decided to quit the ministry, when a few 
members of the old Central congregation 
withdrew and organized a new church for 
which I was asked to preach.” 

Dr. Cave is remembered in St. Louis 
for his brilliant, widely quoted sermons 
before this new congregation, the Non- 
sectarian Church, at Lindell and Vande- 
venter avenues. There were soon 400 
members. Men were in the predomi- 
nance. So many came on bicycles that 
a wide bicycle rest was established out- 
side the church. The interest continued 
for thirteen years, when a physician or- 
dered Dr. Cave to discontinue preaching, 
which he did, and spent several years 
recuperating. 

His young assistant in a part of this 
nonsectarian pastorate was Joseph Fort 
Newton, now pastor-elect of the City 
Temple in London, England, successor 
to Joseph Parker. A later assistant tried 
to continue the church after Dr. Cave 
left it, but the work did not survive a 
year. Dr. Cave is in his 75th year. 
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We Appeal to You 
For an Easter Offering 








WE are depending on YOU for FOOD. 


Last year we ministered unto 1356 and in 171% years, 
14166 homeless, aged, helpless and afflicted ones. 


There are many more needing our care. 


Write at once for Easter Exercises, collection envel- 
opes and literature — furnished free. Do not fail us. 














Christian Woman’s National 
Benevolent Association 


803 N. Garrison Ave., 






St. Louis, Mo. 








story the war has produced. Here may 
be a suggestion for other pastors. 


—The largest adult class in Arizona 
is reported to be the Loyal Men and 
Women organization at Christian Church 
of Phoenix, Ariz. The enrollment is 
about three hundred. W. S. Buchanan 
ministers to this church. 


—Pomona, Cal., church has been fea- 
turing what are called “Neighborhood 
Fellowship Meetings.” On each evening 
a number of these meetings were held in 
homes of the congregation in various 
parts of the city. Teams of singers and 
musicians were assigned to go from one 
home to another on these special eve- 
nings. On one evening a gospel team 
of men, led by Dr. R. J. Dye, made the 
round of the meetings, with song, prayer 
and brief testimonies. 


—Harristown is one of the few 
churches in Illinois that gives more to 
missions than to local work. The con- 
gregation expects to build a new house 
of worship this year. Roby Orahood is 
now serving the third year of his min- 
istry there. 


—Once in a while a very unusual thing 
happens, writes H. H. Peters, Illinois 
state secretary. Wm. J. Montgomery 
reports that the Niantic, Iil, church 
closed the year with over $700 in the 
treasury. 


—J. F. Smith of Eureka, Ill., preaches 
for the Blooming Grove Church, six 
miles south of Bloomington, Ill. Last 
summer they remodeled their building, 
making it modern in every detail, and are 
now doing a real community service. 
Something like a dozen of the young 
people attend the State Normal at Nor- 
mal, and are workers in the church there. 


—Lee Garrett, for the last seven years 
pastor of the church at Paris, Tex., has 
been called to the work at Weatherford, 
and has accepted. 


—During the first year of W. C. Pre- 
witt’s pastorate at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
there have been 64 accessions to the 
church membership, most of these at 
regular services. More than $1,000 has 





been given by the church and other or- 
ganizations for missions and benevo- 
lences. There is a large Sunday school, 
also a life line Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 





A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West Sist St., N. Y. 
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—S. H. Zendt, chairman for the next 
session of the Northern Illinois Minis- 
terial Institute, to be held at Clinton, re- 
ports that the list of books for consider- 
ation at this meeting has been revised 
somewhat. The following will be stud- 
ied: “Church Unity,” by Briggs; “Chris- 
tian Unity at Work,” by MacFarland; 
“Christian Union,” by Kershner. For 
wider reading, the following have been 
selected: “Christian Union,” by Van 
Dyke; “Christian Union and the His- 
toric Episcopate,” by Forrester. B. H. 
Cleaver is secretary of the Institute. 


—During January and February at 
Central Church, New Albany, Ind., there 
were 42 new members added. H. G. 
Connelly, the pastor, reports that ground 
will be broken about the middle of 
March for a parsonage. 


—The Temple, Tex., church, to which 
E. S. Bledsoe ministers, will begin a 
meeting on March 25, with the pastor 
preaching and E, M. Douthit leading in 
song. Mr. Bledsoe writes that he re- 
cently had the pleasure of having in his 
audience Mr. and Mrs. Williams of Col- 
umbia, Ky. Mr. Williams many years 
ago took Mr. Bledsoe’s confession, bap- 
tized him and encouraged him to enter 
the ministry. Two confessions are re- 
ported at Temple on February 24. 


—The church at Girard, O., recently 
held a fathers and sons banquet, at which 
over 200 men and youths were in attend- 
ance. 


—W. E. M. Hackleman is leader of the 
music and special soloist in the union 
meeting at Connersville, Ind. The Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and _ Christian 
churches are participating. During the 
first week the services are being held in 








the Methodist Church, and L. E. Brown, 
pastor of the Christian Church is preach- 
ing. Each week the meeting will be 
held in one of the other churches, and 
there will be a change of preachers as 
well; this is a new feature in union meet- 
ings. A large choir has been organized 
and is rendering faithful service. 


—The church at Windsor, IIL, is con- 
templating a new building under the 
leadership of Geo. A. Reinhardt. 


—Cyrus R. Mitchell has returned 
from Australia and is doing graduate 
work in the University of Chicago. 


—A. F. DeGafferelly, who leads the 
work at Sidell, Ill, reports the close 
of a two weeks’ soul- -winning campaign, 
in which sixteen persons responded to 
the invitation. The pastor preached and 
was assisted by Otis E. Watson and wife 
in the music. 


—Now comes the Literary Digest, 
quoting from the United Presbyterian, 
stating that Lloyd-George is a “Camp- 
bellite Baptist.” 


—L. B. Haskins of Oak Cliff Church, 
Dallas, Tex., announces that Crayton S. 
Brooks and Fred Warner will hold a 
series of meetings at this church begin- 
ning April 1, 


—L. C. Oberlies of Bible school fame 
throughout Nebraska, gave an address 
before the Aurora, Neb. Y. M. C. A. 
and spoke also at the Christian Church 
there on “The Boy and His Father.” 


—George L. Peters of Omaha, Neb., 
Central Church, during a trip to San 
Antonio, Tex., paid a visit to the Mexi- 
can Christian Institute, located in the 
heart of “Little Mexico,” a section of 
the city with a population of about 8,000 
Mexicans. This work is under the super- 
vision of the C. W. B. M. and is directed 
by Elmer R. Childs and wife. 


—William Oeschger of Nebraska Dis- 
cipledom, recently gave his address on 
the world war at Elliott, Ia. 


—Cottage prayer meetings are a fea- 
ture of the successful work at Tabernacle 
Church, Franklin, Ind., under the lead- 




















ership of C. A. Burkhardt. Mr. Burk- 
hardt also has an interesting pastor's 
class of young people 

Warren, O., church now has a Junior 
Congregation, under the care of the pas- 


tor, Walter Mansell. 
‘The Awakening World” is the sub- 
ject of a striking series of lectures be- 


ing given in the Fine Arts Building, 


Chicago, by members of the University 
of Chicago laculties rhe speaker for 
February 27 was Edward Scribner Ames, 
tant professor of philosophy at the 
university, and pastor at Hyde Park 
urch 
It is proposed to secure 10,000 sub- 
scribers among the Kentucky churches 
r the live little weekly published by the 
Kentucky Bible School Association and 
edited by W ] Frazee, state Bible 





chool superintendent [he paper bears 
the title, “The Weekly Bulletin.’ 

Indiana ns! A. L. Ward, who has 

ne remarkable work at Lebanon, Ind., 

who serves the state as president of 


Dr. Ainslie Still on the Firing Line 


Dr. Peter Ainslie is known to his friends as a most amiable personality, but he is 
a fighter—for peace. 
fuential newspapers and officials. 


evidently at the same time 
ut some sirong letters t 
read with terest 
the Editor of the New York Sun 
| have read your editorial in this 
"s paper with interest. You usu- 
j ak I arked fairness and to 
profit. But | am inclined to think 


i vi ! erence t pacificists in the 

‘ il d t ndicates such a 
leaning to the military side that 

t recognize the principle for 

e of us are contending and in 

l | am speaking for myself 

Wars between nations are no more 

é n the settling of difficulties than 

t ghts betwee individuals on the 


courts tor 
} 


reet Wi have established 





ettlement of differences between 
luals Ilas the day not come for 
establishment of courts for the set- 
] rences between nations? 
cat t s ever come unless there 
h convictions con- 
t] method of settlement, 
a method that is agegra- 
Napoleon Bonaparte said, 
I < d le peace 
t W n $s not want war 
larg te given to him last 
lent the Ameri- 
mle not want war Is it not 
t ustain the Presi- 
re tor eace, as well as 
‘ of the multitude of 
\me rather than seizing the in- 
condition of the public mind and 
the nat into the conflict, 
ke us k into a barbar- 
id‘ust y d tterences, 
ather than pushing us forward to give 
ral force an opportunity to speak in 
lf of a better civilization than we 
have 
| { t that the greatest ene 
\ 1 and the ideals fo 
country stands are those who 
r talking war, expressing 
’ } | hostile sentiments 
Germany and offering them- 
‘ i their sons for the battle 
| Pre t Wilson does not want 
’ ind it this policy that is tying 
the hands of the President more than 
othe \ he ji strainit i@ every 
‘ e to 1 intain peace every citizen 


r obligation to do the 
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the Indiana Missionary Association, will 
not go to Bowling Green, Ky., to which 
field he was recently called. There have 
been 200 additions to the membership 
at Lebanon during the past year, and 


Mr. Ward has become a dependable 

leader in many phases d6f community 
1. 

work. 


-George L. Moffett, who leads at 
Pendleton, Ind., writes that the series 
of meetings held there by George W 
Winfrey, of Alexandria, and W. E. M. 
Hackleman ran for only eighteen days, 
but 109 persons were added to the church 
membership. 


W. A. Shullenberger, of Des Moines, 
Central, gave an address at a banquet 
of men at the Trenton, Mo., church on 


February 22 
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Dr. Ainslie has recently been sending 
The following will be 


same thing and stand by the man whom 
we believe is able to keep us out of war 
with honor, unless he is swept off his 
feet by the inflamed passion of distrust. 

As Abraham Lincoln so frequently 
said to the people he met in the days of 
the Civil War that he needed their 
prayers, so this whole nation should 
pray that patience and wisdom may be 
given the President to save us from en- 
tering into this European quarrel, at the 
same time to try to show that Ger- 
many’s course is wrong and to endeavor 
to bring the warring nations together for 
adjusting their differences in a court of 
reason rather than in the trenches, where 
the nations of Europe are now bleeding 
to death 

I have sent today the inclosed teic- 
grams—one to President Wilson and the 
other to the German people—as my con- 
tribution, small as it may be, neverthe- 
less as a saner method to prevent 
hostilities between my country and Ger- 
many than offering myself to the 
president to enter the army with the pur- 
of inflicting on the Germans all 
that war entails. 

Peter AINSLIE. 


pose 
the injury 
B Feb. 13 


iltimore, 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 13, 1917. 
President Woodrow Wilson, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

There are multitudes of us standing 
back of you in your desire for peace and 
I pray that God may give you patience 

d wisdom that you may be able to 
us out of war for the sake of 
merica’s service to the world. 

Peter AINSLIE 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 13, 1917 
Ambassador Bernstorff, Care Frederik 
Eighth, Scandinavian Line, New 
York City: 

Convey to the German people my sin- 
cere expression of good will toward 
them and my deep desire that they will 
do what they can to prevent war be- 
tween their country and mine for the 
sake of the civilization of which we are 
common parts 


Keep 


Peter AINSLIE. 
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Make Christ King, Combined 


(Orchestrated) 


Just Published 


Edited by 
Prof. E. O. Excell, Dr. 
W. E. Biederwolf, Dr. 
Bob Jones, Dr. M. H 
Lyon, and one hundred 
other leading evangelists. 
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ri 
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copy. 
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This vest-pocket book contains the most helpful 
prayers selected from all the best available sources, 
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dren's prayers, table graces, etc. hese prayers 
will deepen the spiritual life of anyone who reads 
them. so2 pages. Leather 35c, Cloth 25¢, Paper 15¢ 
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THE BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE 


The most complete and helpful vest-pocket guide 

the study of the Scriptures and to personal 
work. Verses from the Bible alphabetically ar- 
ranged under all the most important subjects; spe- 
cial importance being given to the themes of Salva- 
tion, the Holy Spirit, Temporal Blessings and 
Prophecy. 192 Pages. Leather 35c, Cloth 25c, Paper 
15¢. 
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*This series was at first advertised to begin March 15. 
been deferred two weeks to allow the new subscribers who come in during March to “‘begin 
The suggestion for this postponement came from our readers who are 
cooperating with us to add 500 new Ministers to our list this month. 


at the beginning.”’ 


~ Pastors: Announce this From 


Your Pulpit! 
Why I Am A Disciple 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


In the issue of March 29,° and continuing 
for twelve or fifteen weeks, the editor of 
The Christian Century will begin a series 
of articles giving a personal statement 
of his reasons for being a Disciple. In 
this series Mr. Morrison will treat in the 
most intimate and candid fashion of the 
vital and urgent issues now confronting 
our people. 


Every thoughtful layman and minister 
will be keenly interested in these articles. 
In view of this widespread interest, our 
present readers are taking special satis- 
faction at this time in commending the 
“Century” to their thoughtful acquaint- 
ances and in soliciting their subscriptions. 








The date of the first article has 
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HERETOFORE PUBL oe D 
VOLUME 


4 Quantity at the 


Special Price of 30 Cents a Volume 


size and at but wit? 
ignhe on wrapper and cover 
ate = illustrated. 


AT 81.75 





A 
Genuine Cleanup 


Bargains in Up-to-date and Thoroughly Alive 
Books by the Best Thinkers of Modern Times. 

Not Obsolete Theological Treatises of former 
generations, but each book one that every minis- 
ter should read and own. 

Publisher heretofore at 

During March, by mail, 
for $1.00, 

In lots of a dozen, by express, $3.00, 


Verbum Crusis, by William Alexander. 

The Motherhood of God, by Luther Albert Banks. 

Representative Modern Preachers, by Lewis 0O. 
Brastow. 

The Modern Pulpit, by Lewis O. Brastow 

Science and Christianity, by F. Bettex. 

The Burning Bush, by W. Boyd Carpenter 

The Death of Christ, by Rev. Prof. James Den- 
ney, D. D. 

Via Sacra, by T. H. Darlow 

A Guide to Preachers, by Principal A. E. Garvie. 

The Religion of the Son of a Man, by E. J. Gough. 

The Cross in Modern Life, by J. G. Greenbough. 

The Mind of Christ in St. Paul, by J. G. Green- 
bough 

Half-Hours in God's Older Picture Gallery, by J 
G. Greenbough. 

A Year's Addresses for the Young, by J. Reid 
Howatt 

The Preacher: His Person, Message and Methods, 
by Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt. 

From Epicurus to Christ, by Pres. Willlam DeWitt 
Hyde 

Reconstruction in Theology, by 
Churchill King. 

Sheet and the Social Consciousness, by Pastor 
X. Koenig 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today, by 
Joseph Alexander Leighton. 

The City with Foundations, by 
Me Fadyen 

The Heritage of the Spirit and Other Sermons, 
by Mandell, Bishop of Peterborough. 

God's Words to His Children, by George MacDon- 
ald, LL. D. 

Christ Is All, by Right Rev 

Jesus Christ and the 
Francis Greenwood Peabody 

Heroes and Martyrs of Faith, by Prof. A. 

Christian Paith in an Age of Science, = 
William North Rice 

Aspects of Christ, by Principal W. B. Selbie 

Men in the Making, by Ambrose Shepherd. 

The Knowledge of God and Other Sermons, by 
Lord Bishop of Wakefield. 

Miracles and Christianity, by Prof. J. Wendland. 

The Creation Story in the Light of Today, by 
Charles Wenyon. 

Following on to Know the Lord, by Basil Wilber- 
force 

Speaking Good of His Name, by 
force. 

Silver Chains; Meditations; Devotional and Ex- 
pository, by Dinsdale T. Young. 


We have a large quantity of the above books 
and can promptly fill your order for any title. 
Our bargain tables are loaded down at present 
with over 300 additional titles. Over 5,000 books 
in all at 25, 35 and 60 cents. If possible, come 
in and look them over. 


$1.50, $1.26, $1.00. 
postpaid, 35 cents, 3 


Pres. Henry 


Prof. John Edgar 


Handley C. G. Moule. 
Character, by 


’ Peake, 
Prof. 


Basil Wilber- 


The New Complete, One-Volume 





Encyclopaedia 


An indispensable work of reference at 
a price so low that you cannot afford 
to be without it. It is exactly what is 
required by the family who cannot afford 
and do not require a large and high- 
priced work. It is just the Encyclopaedia 
that the parent with growing children, 
who are beginning to ask questions, 
needs to place in the hands of his or 
her children. It is a time-saving En- 
cyclopaedia. 


The modern interest in Sclence and 
Philosophy is met by specially full and 


h 
REME ghiz up te af of pages, 1,626. 
Size of book: Width, 7 Inches; Length, 
Pa od 


10 inches; Thickness, 3 inches. 
at 85.00, 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.95 





Keeping Downthe 
High Cost of Living 


A New Cook Book Treating on Scientific 
and Hygienic Cooking 


EVERY WOMAN'S 
HOME COOK BOOK 


A Most Complete Collection of the 
Culinary structions for Sacee Pally In- 


Compiled 
"LORENCE CROSBY PARSONS 


Contains a number of illustrations and 
5 full- <page illustrations in colors. Bound 
in ollecl 
Real Value, 75 cents 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 35 CENTS 








A Great Reference Work 


Buckle’s History of 
Civilization in England 


Formerly published at the price of 
$4.00 a set. We offer this marvelous 
work, printed from the Second London 
Edition, with a new alphabetical index, 
four volumes of between 300 and 400 
pages each, at the net price of 


$1.00 net 
Mr Brisbane, in his introduction, says: 
‘To read this book is to possess the 
foundation of an intellectual education.” 








Your Mone~ “ack if Books Are Not Satisfactory 





19 W. Jackson St. 
CHICAGO 


The Pilgrim Press 


LUTHER H. CARY 
Manager 























